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r AXHE Government is to be congratulated on its 
decision not to withdraw the British army 
of occupation from the Rhine. Official 

opinion was divided on the subject. Withdrawal was 

advocated as a gesture of protest against the action of 
the French, but it would have been a very ineffective 
kind of protest. France has gone much too far to be 
influenced by any gesture; she is much more likely 
to be influenced by the fact that our continued presence 
on the Rhine sets a certain, or rather an uncertain, 
limit to the measures which she can take in the Ruhr. 

Moreover, we have no right to wash our hands of 

responsibility for the proceedings of the French Govern- 

ment, however much we may disapprove of them. 

The British Government, as represented by Mr. Lloyd 

George, was responsible, not only for the Treaty of 

Versailles, but for all the ineffective hagglings and 

compromises of the past four years which have led 

up inevitably to this final disaster. Mr. Lloyd George 
himself recognises it as a disaster of the first magnitude, 
but apparently he does not yet recognise that, more 
than any other man in Europe, he is responsible for it. 
He blew hot and cold; he exasperated the French 
without impressing them; he taught them that they 
could not trust us, but need not fear us. Always he 
understood British interests, as few men understand 
them, but always he betrayed them by being “ too 
clever.” He never understood that the success of 
British diplomacy has always been founded upon a 
direct simplicity of aim of which he is personally 
incapable. In effect, he forced the French to occupy 
the Ruhr, and his successors are reaping the conse- 
quences of his double-faced policy. But he was the 
fully authorised spokesman of Great Britain and we 
cannot repudiate responsibility for what he did. We 











must stay in Cologne. It is at least a pied @ terre 
from which we can exercise pressure which could not 
be exercised from London. 

* * of 


The decision of the Cabinet to accept the conditions 
offered by America for the funding of our debt to her 
will neutralise, we hope, the effect of the extraordinarily 
clumsy statement which Mr. Baldwin gave to the 
Press on his arrival at Southampton last Saturday. 
If his object had been to irritate and antagonise every 
section of American opinion and make further negotia- 
tions quite impossible, we do not know what more he 
could have said. It is evident that the personal 
popularity of our new Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
won for him a reputation for intelligence which he 
does not deserve. It is impossible, however, to pretend 
that we can regard the settlement as satisfactory. 
Its terms annihilate all the moral pretensions of 
America regarding the disinterested part she played 
in the Great War and impose upon Great Britain— 
alone of all the belligerents—a burden which she can 
hardly bear and which she originally assumed, not as 
beneficiary, but as guarantor. For the sake of winning 
the war we backed the bills of France and Italy, and 
now we are called upon to make good our guarantee. 
It might have been better to await a general settle- 
ment of international debts and reparations, but Mr. 
Baldwin’s blunder made immediate action necessary. 
By accepting the American terms sans phrase we have 
at least re-established our credit, and removed one of 
the main obstacles to the creation of a stable measure 
of international values. British and American values 
should henceforth coincide and set a standard—a 
result which is worth some sacrifice. 

* * * 

The Draft Treaty of Peace handed by the Allies to 
Ismet Pasha has had a bad press in Turkey. It is 
denounced by the newspapers in Constantinople, as 
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well as in official circles there and at Angora, as utterly 
unacceptable, a ‘“‘new edition of the Treaty of Sévres,” 
a fresh insult and exasperation to Turkey. A good 
deal of allowance must, of course, be made both for 
the general excitement in Turkey and for the habitual 
violence of language among Oriental journalists. But 
there is no doubt that there is widespread disappoint- 
ment and anger, and the chances of the National 
Assembly accepting the terms as they stand are none 
too good. Probably the best that we can hope for is 
that negotiations will be renewed on certain of the 
clauses to which the Turks take the strongest objection, 
and on which the Allies can fairly be asked to give way 
further. We are not sorry to see that a great deal of 
the bitter criticism is directed against France. We are 
tired of being billed as the villain of the piece (and 
that chiefly on the comparatively trivial ground of 
our possession of Mosul); the British people—and we 
would add, now that Mr. Lloyd George is gone, the 
British Government—are every whit as anxious for 
friendship with Turkey as are the French. But the 
more practical importance of this anti-French outburst 
is that it marks the recognition in Turkey of the 
solidarity of the two chief Western Powers. That 
apparent solidarity may not be very positive or very 
real, and, in one sense, certainly it is undesirable 
that it should be; we do not want a European 
Entente for the coercion and exploitation of Turkey. 
But we do want a truce to Anglo-French quarrels and 
intrigues and stabbings in the back in the Near East. 
The policy, so popular in certain quarters in Paris, 
of embroiling us with the Turks, might in quieter times 
produce some petty gains for some Frenchmen. But 
in these critical days it is too dangerous a game to 
play ; war between Turkey and Great Britain would 
inevitably involve France and would bring down all 
her Eastern interests with a crash. 


* * * 


The cat is now out of the bag in Egypt. The Draft 
Constitution is ready, but it contains clauses asserting 
Egyptian sovereignty over the Sudan, and is held up 
by a dispute between the Residency and the Ministry 
on this point. It will be deplorable if the struggle for 
Egyptian independence is to be prejudiced in the eyes 
of its supporters in England by this insistence on an 
untenable claim. The Sudan is not Egyptian, and the 
Egyptians know it. The Egyptians conquered it in 
the last century, held it and misgoverned it for a 
time, and were finally driven out by the Mahdist 
rebels. It was re-conquered by us with mixed British 
and Egyptian troops in the late ‘nineties, and put under 
a condominium, which leaves the administration effec- 
tively in our hands. The people of the Sudan are 
Arabs and negroes and not Egyptians, and they have 
made it very plain that they have no desire for another 
dose of Egyptian government. There is no grievance 
here for any idealist to cry out about. The possession 
of the Sudan may have advantages for the British 
Empire, but that is beside the point. We have no 
more reason—and no more right—to hand it over to 
Egypt than we should have to hand over Jamaica to 
the Belgians. We do, of course, owe it to Egypt to 
guarantee her water supply from the Nile, which 
flows through the Sudan and might be diverted there 
with disastrous results to Egyptian irrigation. But 
the Egyptians are well aware that we are ready to 
give the necessary guarantees; we have discussed 
both technical and political arrangements which will 
safeguard them cinsltaly. Why, then, do they press 


this demand? Partly, no doubt, it is dictated by 
extreme nationalistic ambition. But at the moment, 
we fear, it is being used by the anti-democratic Egyp- 
tians in the Ministry and the Palace for their own 
ends. They do not want a Constitution which grants 
popular government, but they dare not themselves 
openly destroy it. What better, then, than to raise 
this false issue of the Sudan and force us to appear 
as the wreckers ? 
* * 

Mr. Bonar Law has given the expected refusal to the 
Labour Party’s renewed demand that Parliament shall 
be summoned at once. The demand this time was 
based on the threatening character of the European 
situation. It referred not only to the position on the 
Ruhr, but also to the Turkish troubles, which the 
Labour Party is inclined to regard as even more menac- 
ing to the peace of Europe. Big Labour demonstra- 
tions up and down the country are combining with 
strong protests against the French action in the Ruhr 
and demands for the evacuation of the Mosul district 
by the British forces. On the question whether the 
British troops shall be withdrawn from Cologne, opinion 
seems to be divided in Labour as in other circles. The 
German Socialists are constantly urging upon the 
British Labour leaders that British withdrawal would 
be disastrous; French Labour opinion, decisively 
opposed to its own Government, appears to favour 
withdrawal. As a result of these differences of view, 
the Labour leaders are disposed to concentrate on the 
Turkish question, and content themselves with a 
general denunciation of the French action, rather than 
urge either withdrawal or maintenance of the British 
occupation of Cologne. 

* * 


Unemployed workers who are drawing benefit under 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts are at present in 
a condition of great uncertainty and fear. Although 
the “‘ gap’”’ system has been. abolished, and payment 
is no longer suspended for five weeks whenever five 
weeks’ benefit has been drawn, a large section of the 
unemployed are at present threatened with a much 
longer “‘ gap,” even as long as twenty-one weeks in 
many cases. This situation arises because statutory 
claims to benefit during the present “ special period ” 
are now becoming exhausted, and the Minister of 
Labour is apparently withholding the special exten- 
sions of benefit which it is within his discretion to 
grant. This means, of course, that unless new measures 
are taken, the claims upon the poor rates will be 
swollen by very much the same amounts as are refused 
in the form of State benefit. The Guardians may 
refuse relief in some cases; but in others they will 
probably be impelled to grant more than the fixed 
State benefit. The general effect, therefore, will be 
neither a saving to public funds ner a widespread 
refusal of payment to the unemployed, but merely a 
further shifting of burdens from the State to the local 
authorities. This is on the assumption that Parliament 
does not deal with the matter at once; but we are 
sanguine enough to hope that the absurdity of the dual 
system is being realised, and that fresh legislation, 
reinstating in benefit those who have lapsed, will be 
brought forward without delay. Indeed, a new Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act ought to be Parliament’s first 
domestic business. 

* * * 

The meeting last week between the Minister of 
Health and the representatives of the local authorities 
has led to the establishment of a committee which is 
to make positive proposals as to the form of State 
assistance in the resumption of house-building under 
public auspices. There is little doubt that this means 
early action by the Government, almost certainly on 
the lines, already indicated in these columns, of an 
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annual grant by the State to the local authority in 
respect of each house built, the grant running for the 

riod over which the loans are outstanding. The 
wel of the committee will be to work out the 
details of this plan, and in particular to discuss the 
actual amount of State aid required. Clearly, this 
depends very much on the standard of the houses to 
be built, and there appears to be considerable divergence 
of view on this point between the Ministry of Health 
and certain of the local authorities, especially in the 
North of England. It is recognised that rents must 
be low enough to be met out of the low wages now 
in force; the question is whether the quality of 
materials and workmanship should be reduced, at the 
cost of both amenity and durability, or quality sustained 
at the price of a wider margin between rentals and 
construction costs. The result will probably be a 
compromise. The State will base its grant on a com- 
aratively low standard, and the local authority will 
o left free, as it was not under the old scheme, to 
improve upon that standard at the expense of the 
rates. Under these conditions, there are likely to be 
marked differences of standard between the houses 
erected by different local authorities under the new 
scheme. 

* * * 

The agricultural labourers, faced with ever-increasing 
demands for a longer working week and lower wages, 
propose to make a further effort to secure the re- 
institution of the Agricultural Wages Board abolished 
in 1921. The Labour Party is to introduce a Bill 
with this object, and all Members of Parliament, we 
understand, are being approached. It is certain that 
the Government proposes in the near future to intro- 
duce measures for the assistance of the farmers, prob- 
ably in the form of special facilities for loans and relief 
from part of the rating charges. The labourers argue 
that the main reason adduced for the destruction of 
the Wages Board was that it stood or fell with the Corn 
Production Act’s guarantees to the farmers. If aid 
is now to be given to the farmer in a new form, they 
urge that their claim to protection must also be con- 
sidered. Rural wages have fallen in many counties 
to a standard which is clearly inadequate to maintain 
civilised living conditions. It has been argued that 
this is an inevitable consequence of the present agri- 
cultural position ; but clearly, if it is possible to help 
the farmer, the labourer will require very good argu- 
ments to convince him that no help can be given to 
him. The proposal to aid agriculture reopens the 
whole question. Every argument which was used 
with success to promote the Trade Boards Act for 
sweated industrial workers applies with equal force to 
the no less sweated labourers of the countryside. 


* * * 


A curious dispute has broken out at the Kew office 
of the Ministry of Labour where, in accordance with 
a scheme laid down some time ago by a Treasury 
Committee, several hundred ex-service men have been 
discharged from clerical employment. These men, 
who belong to an Association of Ex-Service Civil 
Servants, have refused to accept their dismissal, and 
are apparently still occupying the premises daily and 
conducting a sort of “ stay-in” strike. Their demand 
seems to be that, before any ex-service man is dis- 
missed, all women shall be removed from the Service. 
This demand seems quite indefensible. The men in 
question are temporary clerks, engaged on work which 
is rapidly coming to an end, or being drastically cut 
down. Women in very large numbers have already 


been discharged, while the ex-service men have been 
kept on as long as possible. It is clearly impossible 
to retain temporary clerks at the expense of skilled 
and established Civil Servants, or to maintain an 
inflated personnel merely in order that ex-service men 





may not be discharged. Any man or woman who 
falls out of work is entitled to the greatest sympathy, 
but the claim of the “ right to work ”’ cannot be sus- 
tained on behalf of any special class of workers— 
ex-service men or others—at the expense of the general 
body of workers. Nor do the Kew strikers much 
improve their case by making their protest specifically 
against the employment of women. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The destruction of 
Youghal’s water-supply is gloriously typical of the 
workings of the Irregular mind. Two Youghal Irregu- 
lars having been condemned to death, the local Council 
was informed that its water-works would be smashed 
if it did not petition the Government for clemency. 
The appeal was made, but the military authorities 
refused to grant a reprieve. A few hours after the 
executions had been carried out, Republican bands 
wrecked the water-works, and fired upon the workers 
sent out to repair the damage. Having left the town 
without water for days the Irregulars graciously con- 
sented not to murder repair gangs, a concession granted, 
as they put it, “simply from a human point of view, 
as we have not as yet dropped to the level of the Free 
State.” This is quite in keeping with the Republican 
view that victims who are kidnapped at the point of 
the revolver or whose houses are blown aky-high by 
land-mines at dead of night, instead of harbouring 
resentment, ought to be overcome by the magnanimity 
with which they are treated. What is sauce for the 
Free State goose is not sauce for the Republican gander. 
An assassination of General Sean Hales and the at- 
tempted assassination of the Deputy Speaker of the 
Dail were justifiable acts of war for passing the measure 
legalising trials by courts-martial ; the reprisals on Rory 
O'Connor and his associates were foul and bloody 
murder. It may be taken for granted that the threat of 
the Government to take punitive action for the kid- 
napping of Senator John Bagwell will be denounced in 
Irregular propaganda sheets as a crime against humanity 
And yet we flatter ourselves that we are a logical race ! 

* * * 


The campaign against the railways goes merrily on. 
On an average one train a day is put out of action, 
and this wholesale destruction of rolling-stock is taxing 
severely the resources of the companies. In the early 
stages the wreckers were content to rely upon their 
own efforts. Apparently the results did not satisfy 
them, and they now claim a right to commandeer 
the services of railway workers under threat of death 
for refusal to destroy their own chances of earning a 
living and expose their wives and families to the 
danger of starvation. Breakdown gangs have been 
fired on; station-masters in Clare have been ordered 
to leave their employment under penalty of death ; 
according to evidence given at an inquest by the Free 
State authorities, a driver, named Daly, was brutally 
murdered at Tralee for declining to join in a plot to 
wreck rolling-stock. A strong protest has been issued 
by the organised railway workers against this system 
of terrorism, under which men, for no other offence 
than that of maintaining communications upon which 
the life of the nation depends, are “ shot down like wild 
beasts.” At present the Republicans are banking 
heavily on the complications which they hope the return 
of James Larkin from the States will produce. He is re- 
ported to be violently opposed to the present policy 
of the leaders of Liberty Hall, and it is assumed that 
his hostility to them will result in an effort to swing 
the workers against the Free State. Whatever truth 
there may be in this assumption, it is certain that Larkin 
is the last man to tolerate the tyranny over labour which 
the Irregulars are now seeking to enforce. Larkin has 
always had a genius for springing surprises, and it is 
possible that, should he again descend upon Irish 
b 
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soil, the most unpleasant surprise of all will be reserved 
for Mr. de Valera and his associates. 
* * * 


Po.iTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Failing a miraculous 
change within the next few days, the conditions under 
which Parliament will shortly reassemble must bode 

ill for the fulfilment of Mr. Bonar Law’s General Election pledges. 
Of tranquillity there is no sign, whether at home or abroad. 
On the contrary, affairs since the prorogation have gone from 
bad to worse. Disappointment over the outcome of Mr. 
Baldwin’s American mission, hope endlessly deferred at 
Lausanne, deepening chaos in Germany—such is the record of 
the recess, certainly not relieved by any redeeming stroke of 
statesmanship in the domestic sphere. I suppose it will be 
pleaded that the failures of the presert Government are legacies 
from the last, just as those of the preceding Government were 
constantly attributed to the war. It may be so, but the im- 
pression is spreading that this is a Government that lets things 


slide. 
* * * 


Even yet gaps remain in the Ministerial structure, at least 
one office having been left vacant in the expectation (or so it 
is surmised) that Mr. Austen Chamberlain would join up during 
the recess. Other posts are still in the hands of Ministers 
rejected by their former constituents, for one of whom—the 
Scottish Lord Advocate—it is strangely hinted that an English 
University seat may have to be vacated. In their extent 
these are unprecedented experiences for a brand-new Govern- 
ment, and I question whether they could have gone on so long 
in this instance had Mr. Bonar Law been his own master. I 
suspect his difficulty to lie in the divisions of the Cabinet. 
If on vital issues decisions have to turn on the counting of 
heads, it is easy to see how the process of Ministerial recon- 
struction might be prejudiced. 

* * * 


So far as it may be influenced by party considerations (which 
is perhaps not very much) the by-election in Whitechapel is 
expected to throw light on a much-debated yet hitherto obscure 
electoral problem. Which of the two competing forces, Labour 
or Liberalism, excites the greater degree of repulsion in the 
average Conservative breast? I believe the Whitechapel 
Liberals are counting on the Conservative vote to get their 
candidate in next week, whereas Labour is equally confident 
that most of those who voted Conservative last time will on 
this occasion support Labour or abstain. In other words, each 
of the two parties claims to be Conservatism’s second preference, 
or, anyhow, to be less unpreferred than the other. If Labour 
is right, its position must tend to improve in future straight 
fights, whether against Liberalism or Conservatism, since there 
can be little doubt, I suppose, that Labour has long been the 
second preference of most Liberal voters. 

* * * 


I see it suggested that Mr. Lloyd George’s journalistic sallies 
might have been averted had their author been better paid 
when in office or adequately pensioned when out. I doubt it, 
or, rather, I doubt whether the views promulgated in the recent 
articles would not have had to find an outlet somewhere, what- 
ever the weight of the ex-Ministerial purse—the verbal lava 
was so manifestly spontaneous, so free from discrimination, 
even to the point of self-destructiveness, in its sheer volcanic 
energy. On the other hand, I think it is felt that in view of 
his peculiar responsibilities as one of the signatories of the 
Versailles Treaty, Mr. Lloyd George should be prepared to 
reiterate from his place in the Commons his newspaper stricture 
on France’s interpretation of that instrument. If Parliament 
gets the benefit of the finished performance I do not gather 
that the Press rehearsals will be grudged. 

* * - 


As for the money, even an ex-Lord Chancellor’s pension 
would make a poor show beside the earnings of a thoroughly 
well-syndicated journalising ex-Premier. For example, I do 
not suppose that Mr. Lloyd George draws much under £500 
for each of his widely disseminated articles, of which seven 
or eight (say £4,000) have now gone to the swelling of his con- 
current Parliamentary salary of £400. In some of the Dominions, 


though ex-Premiers as such are not automatically pensioned, 
leaders of the Opposition draw extra salaries, amounting in 
Canada, I believe, to as much as 7,000 dollars over the ordinary 
member’s allowance of 2,500 dollars. Whether the effect, or 
even the motive, is to restrain the politicians thus favoured from 
the snares of journalism I cannot say. 


THE IMPENDING NECESSITY 
FOR ACTION 


E fear that comparatively few people in 
this country outside official circles have 
yet realised the extreme seriousness of 

the situation which has been created by the French 
invasion of the Ruhr. Its possibilities are such that 
even the least discreet of writers may well hesitate 
to discuss them in public with complete frankness, 
But whilst we need not probe too deeply into the 
possible consequences of developments which are 
still hypothetical, it is obviously of the greatest import- 
ance that English publicists should not err too far in 
the opposite direction. For four years the English 
Press us a whole has exercised great restraint in dis- 
cussing the policies of successive French Governments, 
in relation both to European and to Near Eastern 
problems; and admirable as have been the motives 
which inspired this restraint, its results have been 
uniformly unfortunate. It has led at last to a greater 
disaster than even the most pessimistic of us could 
have anticipated a few months ago. If the attitude 
of Great Britain in regard to the projected occupation 
of the Ruhr had been expressed as bluntly and em- 
phatically as French writers and politicians are wont 
to express their views about the policy of this country, 
we do not believe that even a Poincaré would have 
dared to embark upon so insane an adventure. Plain 
speaking cannot now save the situation, but it may do 
something to prevent disasters which would be greater 
still. 

It is very necessary, moreover, in view of what may 
happen, that the British public itself should be given 
every opportunity of realising how grave the position 
is. A great majority of people in this country are 
still under the illusion that the French armies have 
occupied the Ruhr with the simple object of forcing 
Germany to pay the reparations which she has promised, 
but so far failed to pay; and very many even of 
those who consider the French action ill-advised 
and certain to fail, have enough sympathy with its 
avowed object to be ready to maintain an attitude 
of benevolent, if sceptical, neutrality. Widespread 
misapprehensions of this kind, however, only make 
the situation more dangerous even than it need be, 
and it seems to us the clear duty of the Prime Minister 
and the leaders of the Opposition, as well as of the 
Press, to do everything they can to enlighten public 
opinion as to the real issues. The time must come 
when the British Government, in concert perhaps 
with other Governments, will be obliged to take resolute 
action, and its difficulties will be greatly increased if 
public opinion has not been prepared beforehand. 
We do not suppose that Mr. Bonar Law’s views on 
the subject differ appreciably from those of Mr. 
Asquith or Mr. Ramsay MacDonald or Mr. Lloyd 
George, and a full-dress debate in the House of Com- 
mons as soon as Parliament reassembles should go 
far both to educate the country and to demonstrate 
to the outside world the essential solidarity of informed 
British opinion. No doubt some such debate will 
take place in any event, but unless all the party leaders 
are prepared frankly to speak their minds and to say 
in public the things which they are ready enough to 
say in private, it will not serve its full purpose. 

No British publicist or politician has any longer 
any right to indulge those natural sentiments which 
have hitherto forbidden any very severe criticism of 
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our late Ally. In the present crisis we are face to 
face with a tremendous fact involving issues that are 
yital to Great Britain and to the whole of Europe, 
and there is no room for sentiment. France is now 
making one more of her historic attempts to obtain 
and secure the military hegemony of the Continent. 
From one point of view the attentpt may be regarded 
as opera bouffe, since it cannot conceivably succeed. 
A people so few in numbers as the French, and so 
inadequately equipped in the matter of industrial 
development, cannot possibly remain for long a dominat- 
ing power. But the attempt, however foolish, may 
do infinite damage and quite possibly set all Europe 
once more ablaze. As Mr. Lloyd George said in his 
article in the Daily Chronicle ten days ago: ‘* When 
the French troops marched on Essen they began a 
movement the most far-reaching and probably the 
most sinister in its consequences that has been wit- 
nessed for many centuries in Europe.” We may 
wish to sit still and watch results; that indeed is 
what the vast majority of people in this country 
would certainly prefer to do; but it will soon be 
impossible. Great Britain can no more stand aside 
in 1928 than it could in 1914—unless it is prepared 
to wash its hands of Europe and face the prospect of 
another generation of feverish armament and counter- 
armament. 

We have been taken to task by several correspondents 
for having referred to France a week or two ago as 
the “enemy.” We have no wish to use hard words, 
and no one of our readers, we believe, will suspect 
us of wishing to foment enmity between this country 
and any other nation in the world. If we sometimes 
employ strong language, it is solely because we are so 
profoundly convinced of the necessity of forcing public 
opinion to face the real facts. It is true that France is 
now our enemy, the bitterest and most dangerous 
enemy we have in the whole world. Can any one of 
our critics deny that statement? Can he point to a 
more sincere and dangerous enemy? Can he find— 
even in Moscow—any Press which attacks us as the 
Parisian newspapers attack us? Can he point to a 
single important issue in Europe, or outside it, on which 
French policy is not diametrically opposed to ours, and 
in regard to which the French Government is not either 
openly fighting us or, as at Lausanne, secretly under- 
mining our efforts? Can he deny that France is the 
chief obstacle to the creation of an effective League 
of Nations, and to any and every proposal for general 
disarmament ? Why, then, since France palpably is 
the enemy of Great Britain, and of all that Great 
Britain wishes and stands for, should we not use the 
word? It is necessary to use it. The fact—if it be 
a fact—must be faced, and the sooner the better. 
For by facing it we may yet avert catastrophes which, 
if we continue to hide our heads in the sand, will surely 
come upon us and upon Europe. 

The public in this country is still swayed by false 
sentiment in relation to France. It is still ready to 
respond with genuine sympathy to any appeal which 
is based upon a reference to the “ terrible sufferings of 
France.” That is another matter upon which plain 
Speaking is necessary; for such appeals have no solid 
foundation. France suffered terribly indeed during 
the war; but to-day there is less human suffering in 
France than in any other belligerent country in Europe. 
The devastated areas afford a melancholy picture to 
the casual observer, but there is no suffering there at 
all. The great majority of the inhabitants of those 





areas are better provided with the necessaries and 
comforts of existence than ever before in their lives, 
partly owing to all the money that was spent there 
during the war and found its way into thrifty stockings 
—twopence for a glass of water !—and partly owing to 
the extravagant “‘compensation’’ which has since 
been paid by the French Government. In a single 
city in Lancashire you may easily find more real 
suffering to-day than in the whole of France—and the 
sufferings of Lancashire are largely due to French 
policy. It is an invidious topic which we should much 
prefer not to discuss; but if the alleged “ sufferings ”’ 
of the French people are to be adduced as an excuse 
for the policy of general sabotage which the French 
Government is now pursuing, it is necessary to point 
out that these “ sufferings ” have, in fact, no existence. 
In the devastated area—which is not very big—there 
is many a forlorn field, but there is no peasant who 
cannot afford his petit verre as well as his loaf of bread, 
and scarcely a property owner who has not already 
received by way of compensation several times as many 
francs as he could have sold the whole of his possessions 
for in 19138. 

The French armies, we are told in the Parisian Press, 
are to occupy the Ruhr for “at least five years.”’ 
Compared with the intentions of M. Poincaré this 
expectation is no doubt very modest, but we do not 
think, all the same, that it will be realised. The limits 
to the patience of Great Britain—and of the rest of 
the world for that matter—in face of the deliberate 
destruction of German industry, are much narrower 
than that. For a time we may “ wait and see,”’ but 
not for five years, or even for one year. Much, of 
course, depends upon the attitude of the Germans 
themselves. If they can maintain their present policy 
of passive resistance the crisis will very soon come to 
a head ; if they cannot, the settlement may be delayed. 

We are not, in general, “ pro-Germans.”” We have 
always held that the Germans can pay, and should be 
made to pay, for the damage done in a war for which 
they were mainly, if not wholly, responsible. But in 
the struggle which has now arisen between the French 
and German Governments we are pro-German without 
any qualification at all. It is to the steadfastness of 
Germany that we must look as the first line of European 
defence against the demented ambitions of France. 
M. Poincaré can be defeated by passive resistance if 
it be resolute enough; but if that should break down, 
then other means will have to be found, and we shall 
be faced with problems which no one in this country 
wishes to have to face. The inhabitants of the Ruhr 
are fighting our battle as well as their own. That is 
certainly an unpalatable truth, but who, understanding 
the whole situation, can deny that it is the truth ? 

Mr. Bonar Law has so far, in our opinion, pursued, 
on the whole, the right policy. We regret that he did 
not enter a formal protest on the ground of the 
illegality of the whole proceeding, and that he has 
permitted Germans to be arrested by French orders in 
territory occupied by British troops. But, otherwise, 
there was probably no step which he could usefully 
have taken at the moment We certainly can suggest 
no such step. Events must, for the time being, be 
allowed to develop, without interference from London. 
But the period of necessary inaction will not last very 
long. Caution and patience must not become drift. 
Francs have already touched 80 to the pound sterling, 
marks have become practically valueless—a thousand 
for a penny—and we cannot remain sitting still in 
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face of the general chaos—military and economic— 
which is threatened throughout Central Europe. Sooner 
or later Great Britain will have to act, and we cannot 
too soon begin to consider the steps which at a certain 
moment, as yet undefined, will have to be taken. The 
two immediate necessities are the enlightenment of the 
public and the careful elaboration of a plan of campaign. 
We believe that Mr. Bonar Law has these necessities 
in mind. We sincerely hope so. 


THE DANGER IN THE NEAR 
EAST 


AUSANNE has rivalled the Ruhr this week in its 
alarums and excursions, On Tuesday the Con- 
ference was on the point of breaking up in 
confusion and despair. We, entangled in the net woven 
by the blunders of our vain and shortsighted politicians, 
were faced by an intransigent Turkey determined to 
make us the arch-enemy. At our elbow were the French, 
ready, it seemed, to play the false friend, and in the back- 
ground the Russians, disgruntled, suspicious and alert to 
seize their advantage, and the Greeks, hoping to use us 
as the instrument of their revenge as we used them as 
the instrument of our ambitions. Happily there was a 
sudden clearing of the sky on Wednesday. Ismet Pasha 
was all conciliation, and France said that she did not 
mean what we had supposed her to mean. We hope that 
she did not, though there was only too good reason for 
us to suspect the worst, as was admitted even by some of 
the Paris newspapers. The French Note appeared to 
promise a rupture of the Entente, and to be the natural 
sequel of the marooning in Paris of M. Barrére, who had 
stood loyally with us, and of his replacement by the 
dubious M. Bompard. That episode, however, is ended, 
and there is again a hope that some sort of a settle- 
ment will at last be reached. But it would be rash to 
assume that we are out of the wood, for Ismet is not 
Angora, and leopards do not always change their spots 
in the inside of a week. It is still possible that the British 
Government will be forced to take decisions fraught with 
the gravest consequences to the honour, the lives and—we 
may remind our armchair romantics—the pockets of the 
British people. We do not suppose that the Government, 
sitting amid its wrecked hopes of “ tranquillity,” has any 
clear policy before it, and it is imperative that the country, 
if it is not to be swept suddenly off its feet, should under- 
stand the issues and declare its will. 

Let us begin by asking why the Conference has come 
so near to collapsing. The historian of the future, no 
doubt, will trace the causes far back—to the errors and 
crimes of the last four, or even eight, years. We are 
paying the price to-day for a long course of tricky intrigues, 
of broken promises, of greed and persecution. Both during 
the war and after it the Allies tried to overreach one 
another. Partitions of Turkish territory were made that 
led inevitably to quarrels and betrayals; the French, the 
Arabs and ourselves were involved in sordid and dangerous 
conflicts. It was still possible in 1919 to conclude a decent 
and a lasting peace with the remnants of Turkey; but 
the ignorance and cupidity of the dictators at Paris forbade 
that. The Treaty of Sévres created Turkish nationalism, 
and Mr. Lloyd George in his infatuation for the Greeks 
noir'zned it into a monster. We have not the space here 
to go into the details of this scandalous history, and, 
indeed, it is not necessary. But it is necessary to remember 
the main facts, because of their direct bearing on what 
everyone knew would be one of the chief obstacles to a 
settlement—namely, the mentality of the Turks at the 
Conference. How, then, were we prepared to meet this 


obstacle? In a letter which appears on another page of 


this issue a correspondent of great knowledge and authority 
passes a very severe judgment on the conduct of our repre- 
sentatives. In effect, he sees in Lord Curzon’s treatment 
of the Turks the prime cause of the deadlock. We do not 
think this is a just view. Lord Curzon has certainly not 
been above criticism either in large matters or small during 
the course of the Conference. In the largest matter of all 
—the question of the Straits—he was the champion of a 
disastrous policy. The rejection of the Russian plan was 
not only the rejection of a better for a worse plan, but 
it marked the loss of an opportunity, which a wise states- 
manship would eagerly have seized, of making friends of 
the Russians and of exerting through them a powerful 
influence on the Turks. In the day-to-day business with 
the Turks Lord Curzon has very likely, as our corres- 
pondent asserts, put their backs up from time to time; 
no one who knows anything of Lord Curzon would expect 
that that could be avoided. But in any case a great deal of 
blame must rest on Angora and its representatives. They 
have made extravagant claims ; they have refused conces- 
sion after concession; they have blustered, shuffled, 
promised and withdrawn their promises. Their insensate 
nationalism has even driven them—as, for example, in the 
case of the minorities—to cut off their nose to spite their face. 
We do not think that Lord Curzon can be fairly accused 
of unwillingness to meet the Turkish claims half way. 
But what has been particularly unfortunate for us has 
been that the Turks have deliberately chosen Mosul as 
the point on which to pick their quarrel. It is a judicious 
enough selection on their part, since they know that, on 
the one hand, the majority of the British people have 
from the outset regarded Mesopotamia as a white elephant, 
and that, on the other hand, the French and Italians do 
not care a brass farthing whether we are there or not. 
But on the merits of the case Lord Curzon is right and 
the Turks are wrong. We are not persuaded by the argu- 
ments of our correspondent on this head. It seems to 
us neither practical politics—nor even political morality— 
to regard our mandate for Irak as “ non-existent ” because 
the Treaty of Sévres has not been ratified. On that view 
there is no reason why the Turks should not demand the 
restoration of Palestine and Syria and of their African 
suzerainties. Whatever legal quibbles she may employ, 
the new Turkey has no equitable claim to any of the non- 
Turkish parts of the old Ottoman Empire. The whole 
vilayet of Mosul, with its overwhelming preponderance of 
Arabs and Kurds, is both a non-Turkish territory and an 
integral part of Irak. In the face of those two facts, 
which no one until quite recently ever seriously contested, 
the chance that General Marshall did not put his troops 
into the town of Mosul (already, of course, evacuated by 
the Turks) until four days after the Armistice does not 
seem to us to have the moral weight attached to it by 
our correspondent—or, indeed, any weight at all. As for 
the statement that King Feisul ‘“ would be delighted if 
we cleared out of Mosul,” we find it incredible. Feisul’s 
Government has just expressed itself very strongly to 
the contrary in a declaration which it has sent to the 
Council of the League of Nations. And, in any case, it is 
impossible to imagine that this very shaky monarch— 
arch-rebel against the Ottoman State—could want a 
Turkish army corps billeted in a commanding position on 
his northern frontier. If he did, we agree that it would 
alter the case, and it would alter it in our favour, for it 
might help us substantially in escaping from a very 
onerous obligation. We ought never to have put our- 
selves under that obligation. We made a mistake in 
settling down to the occupation of Mesopotamia in 1919. 
Later, while still there was nothing but a question of 
expediency involved, we again made a mistake in not 
withdrawing to the Persian Gulf. But now more than 
expediency has become involved. wi No doubt,” the cynic 
will say, “ there is the oil.” Our withers are unwrung by 
this suggestion. There may be some people in this country 
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who think we should stay in Irak at any cost for the sake 
of the oil, but they are not very intelligent people, and 
we do not believe they are many. We have not now, 
and we are not likely ever to have, a monopoly of the 
oil of Mosul. The oil trusts will settle the business for 
themselves whoever may control the country. We see 
no reason to doubt that the Prime Minister was speaking 
honestly the other day when he said that he wished we 
had never gone into Mesopotamia, and that he hoped to 
find a way of getting out. Nor do we see any reason to 
doubt Lord Curzon’s protest that he was not an oil agent. 
What keeps us in Mosul is that we are solemnly bound to 
the protection of Irak by our mandate from the League 
of Nations as well as by our treaty with Feisul. The 
mandate system may be a doubtful experiment, and the 
League itself is certainly a feeble thing. But the League 
is not in essence a fraud; it represents the one serious 
effort that has been made to establish the rule of moral 
force, and, since moral force is not produced by spon- 
taneous generation, we have got to support the League, 
imperfect as it is. 

But, it will be asked, what does all this mean? That 
we are to hold on for twenty years to Mosul (that is the 
period for which we have bound ourselves by the Irak 
treaty), and to gird up our loins immediately for a just 
fight on behalf of our ideals and our white elephant? By 
no means. We do not read the action taken by Lord 
Curzon in that way. The importance of referring this 
dispute to the League of Nations is, in our opinion, that 
it offers us a way out of an intolerable situation. The 
situation is intolerable, not merely because we do not 
desire war at all, but because, if we did go to war, we 
should be fighting for no genuine interest of our own and, 
moreover, we should be fighting, according to all present 
indications, single-handed. Nobody supposes that the 
French or the Italians have any intention, if they can 
possibly help it, of coming to blows with Turkey. The 
Greeks, no doubt, would be ready enough to join in, but 
theirs is an alliance that we are hardly anxious for. What 
we have to demand of the League, therefore, is not simply 
that it shall give us its blessing for the defence of Mosul. 
To defend Mosul is a comparatively easy task; and we 
doubt, as a matter of fact, whether the Turks would think 
of striking there. But what we want to avoid is being 
involved in a general war with Turkey, begun, say, at 
Chanak or Constantinople and carried, as it inevitably 
would be, far and wide. That is a responsibility for which 
we have not bargained, and, if there is to be any risk of it, 
the risk must be the League’s and not ours. In other 
words, if the mandate for Irak is to stand, and if Mosul 
is to remain part of Irak, it must be upheld by all the 
member-States of the League against the Turks. Let 
Angora be assured of that and we do not imagine that 
Angora will press its claims any further. Otherwise, the 
League may as well adjudge Mosul to Turkey; for the 
British people do not want to go to war for it, do not 
intend to go to war for it, and will rightly refuse to go 
to war for it. 


THE EIGHT-HOURS DAY 


OST employers, we believe, are alive to the fact 
that, in the great majority of industries, further 


wage reductions are practically out of the question. 
But, as the promised results in trade revival show no sign 
of following the fall in wage-rates, save in a few specially 
cireumstanced industries, there is a not unnatural tendency 
to turn to an alternative method of cutting down the costs 
of production, and to demand a lengthening of the working 
week. In one trade after another demands for increased 


hours have been put forward ; but, with the exception of 
agriculture, there is, we believe, no important industry in 
which a longer working week has yet been enforced. Only 


last week the road transport employers in London, who 
had demanded both lower wages and increased hours, 
withdrew the second claim; and it is common knowledge 
that the master builders, who have advanced a similar 
double demand, are seriously at variance among themselves 
as to the expediency of pressing the claim for a longer 
working week. Even the coalowners, who have talked 
most insistently of the need for increased hours, have so 
far formulated no actual proposal. 

There is, then, a manifest hesitation among employers 
in pushing the demand for an increase in the hours of 
labour. This hesitation is partly due to the clear signs 
that any such claim will be strongly resisted by the Trade 
Unions, and is likely to lead to more closely concerted 
action among them than has yet been achieved. But it 
is also, we think, due in part to an actual doubt in the 
minds of employers concerning the rights and wrongs of 
the proposal. The almost universal concession in 1919 
of the eight-hours day or the forty-eight-hours week was 
not simply a yielding to an overwhelmingly strong working- 
class demand ; it was also the tardy recognition of a claim 
long widely known to be just. The eight-hours day is 
not only a very old matter of Trade Union agitation: it 
is a reform for which a large section of public opinion had 
been pressing for many years before the war. Many of 
the more progressive employers had taken the initiative 
in establishing it in advance of their competitors, and had 
certainly fared no worse for their action. Vigorous defence 
of it, on economic as well as on social grounds, had been 
made by employers as well as by workers; it was, almost 
as much as the question of sweated labour, a matter on 
which the social conscience of the community had been 
aroused. 

This fact, we believe, quite as much as the certainty of 
strong Trade Union resistance, has counted in causing the 
employers again and again to defer their attack upon the 
hours of labour. But it has not proved strong enough to 
cause all thought of the attack to be abandoned ; and, now 
that the possibilities of wage-reduction are practically 
exhausted, it is to be feared that those employers who are 
least moved by the stirrings of the social conscience are 
more likely to gain the upper hand and force the hours 
question to anissue. This, in our view, would be disastrous, 
It would precipitate an industrial conflict on the grand 
scale—the Trades Union Congress, we see, is already pre- 
paring to offer a concerted resistance—and such a conflict, 
in face of the present unemployment, would inevitably be 
bitter and destructive, and would seriously hamper the 
revival of trade. Moreover, even if the employers were to 
succeed in increasing the working week, we believe that 
they would reap no advantage therefrom in the markets 
of the world. Other countries, anxiously watching indus- 
trial developments in Great Britain, would at once follow 
our example, and make increases in their working hours 
at least equivalent to any that we might enforce. Com- 
petitively, we should be no better off than before; abso- 
lutely, we should be worse off, for we should have added 
unnecessarily to the number of the unemployed, and 
worsened the social condition of the wage-earning class. 

The case for the eight-hours day is primarily a social case. 
The demand owes the force of its appeal mainly to the 
recognition that, save in exceptional circumstances, eight 
hours’ work is, under the monotonous and often very 
trying conditions of modern production, fully as long as 
we ought to call on any man to work, day in and day out, 
during his career as a wage-earner. Progressive writers 
have sometimes attempted to argue the case purely in 
economic terms, and to show that, if every human consider- 
ation is left out of account, the eight-hours day is still the 
ideal instrument of the most efficient and economical 
production. Frankly, we do not think that such a case 
either has been, or can be, proved, any more than its 
contrary can. It is true in many cases, but not in all, that 
the eight-hours day, with efficient management, gives the 
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lowest cost of production; and it is self-evident that the 
reduction of working hours affords a stimulus—often a 
very much needed stimulus—to the most scientific utilisa- 
tion of both machinery and labour, to the development of 
invention, and to the improvement of factory management. 
It leaves a smaller margin for waste, and tends accordingly 
to the elimination of inefficiency. We do not, however, 
argue that the eight-hours day is always the most econo- 
mical, from the pure standpoint of production, and, in 
particular, we should admit exceptions in the transport 
services, where shorter hours mean usually the employment 
of more workers—on the railways, for example, or on 
shipboard. Some elasticity in the working of the eight- 
hours day there must be in such cases ; and we understand 
that both railwaymen and other transport workers who are 
engaged under the eight-hours system have admitted this 
need, and permitted its application, under defined con- 
ditions, in the form of “ split time,” “‘ spreadover duties,” 
and so on. 

While a strong case can be made out for the economic 
efficiency of the eight-hours day—given, of course, proper 
time for the readjustments consequent on its introduction— 
we do not desire, and we believe the public will not desire, 
to base the case in its favour mainly upon this argument. 
It is above all a question of leisure. We know that we 
cannot expect good citizenship or developed personality 
from the mass of men and women if their free time is prac- 
tically confined to the seasons of feeding and sleeping, or 
if they leave work too tired to desire to use either brains 
or body in any active enterprise or enjoyment. The world 
of to-day is full of amusements designed for tired men, 
and not nearly full enough of those activities which proceed 
from the energy of leisure. We recognise the evil social 
effects of this; and we admit that we must increase the 
opportunities for leisure of the mass of the people. The 
only way of doing that is by the restriction of the working 
day, and more than eight hours’ work certainly leaves no 
margin. That very simple human argument is the case 
on which the public bases its belicf in the shortened working 
week. 

In face of this fact, what attitude ought we to adopt, 
and what policy to follow, in the present emergency? It 
is a great calamity—for which the late Government and 
House of Commons are wholly to blame—that the hours 
question was not decisively dealt with at the earliest 
possible moment after the war. It is true that, in nearly 
every trade, a working week of forty-eight hours or less 
was established in 1919 by collective agreement ; but, 
unfortunately, nothing was done to give legal sanction to 
these voluntary arrangements. The employers’ asso- 
ciations and Trade Unions at the National Industrial Con- 
ference of 1919 unanimously agreed that this should be 
done, and drafted an Eight Hours Bill, which applied the 
forty-eight hours working week compulsorily to all workers, 
subject to a very few necessary exceptions. The late 
Government persistently refused, despite the pledges they 
had given, to carry this Bill into law. At the Washington 
Conference, under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
our Government once more pledged itself to the eight- 
hours day; but it subsequently refused to recommend to 
Parliament the ratification of the Washington Hours 
Convention. Hence, it is open now to any body of em- 
ployers, except in the mining industry, to enforce any 
modification in the hours of labour which they can force 
upon the Trade Unions, without the need for legislation 
of any kind. 

We have stated our reasons for supposing that many 
employers greatly hesitate to press claims for increased 
hours, and for holding that, nevertheless, the pressure 
upon them to take this course is now growing. We have 
said why we think that a movement with this object would 
be a disaster. The question that remains is how such a 


movement can be stopped. There is one obvious way, 
and only one. 


The ratification by Great Britain of the 


Washington Hours Convention and the passing into law 
of the Hours of Employment Bill would both settle the 
question definitely for this country and exert a most 
powerful influence in preventing the abrogation of the 
eight-hours day abroad. Other Governments are saying : 
“* Britain will not ratify, despite her pledges ; why should 
we observe restrictions which hamper us in competition 
with her?” The stabilisation of the eight-hours day in 
this country would exercise a moral and social influence 
through all the industrial countries. 

A definite settlement of the hours question is, moreover, 
from the standpoint of this country, what is most needed, 
As the hours question is primarily a social question, it 
ought not to be left to the mere play of industrial bargain- 
ing, to be determined by the ebb and flow of the industrial 
power of employers and Trade Unions. It ought to be 
settled by society, as a matter which, while it has, of course, 
its economic aspect, depends mainly on human consider- 
ations. Employers, we believe, would lose nothing by 
agreeing now, as they agreed unanimously in 1919, to the 
passing of a general eight-hours law. They would, 
indeed, gain something positive—a stabilisation of con- 
ditions and the removal of one of the most powerful causes 
of industrial friction. We therefore hold that an early 
task of Parliament in the new session should be the passing 
of the Hours of Employment Bill, which is already in full 
draft, and the ratification of the Washington Convention. 
The present Government—and the present House of 
Commons—is not committed by the folly of its predecessor. 
It should be capable of realising the danger of allowing 
conflict on the hours question to develop, and the advan- 
tages of reaching a definite settlement. If the Govern- 
ment will not reintroduce the Hours Bill, we hope that 
the Labour Party will take an early opportunity of doing 
so, and of rallying the support of all those—by no means 
confined to its own ranks—who hold that the limitation 
of the working day to eight hours is one of the most obvious 
social necessities of our times. 


CANADIAN LIBERALISM 
Orrawa, Jan. 5th, 1928. 


FTER a year of office the performances and pros- 
A pects of the Liberal Government now in power 
at Ottawa are fitting subjects for scrutiny. 
Lacking a majority in the House of Commons till within 
the last month—when the seduction of two frail Progressive 
members by time-honoured methods has provided this 
welcome instrument—the King Ministry has of necessity 
pursued a timid and vacillating course, and as its support 
is sectional rather than national, its authority has been 
very weak. Its most experienced member, Mr. W. S. 
Fielding, is sore stricken in years ; its most popular figure 
and most energetic reformer, Mr. Charles Murphy, is side- 
tracked in the Post Office; and its ablest administrator, 
Mr. Kennedy, the Minister of Railways, is temporarily 
incapacitated for public life by a severe illness. Its record 
of accomplishment is meagre. It has reorganised the 
directorate of the national railways and concluded some 
minor trade treaties, but no serious attempt has been made 
to carry out the very comprehensive programme of reforms 
endorsed by the Liberal Convention of 1919; with a 
visible increase of over twenty million dollars in the 
national debt its score in the field of economy is poor ; 
its conduct of foreign affairs has been puerile; and it 
has brought back for its followers in a large measure 
the carrion of the patronage system which the idealism 
of the war years forced the Coalition Government of Sir 
R. Borden to abolish. ; 

In short, it is a ‘‘ standpat ” administration, devoted to 
tranquillity and the preservation of the emoluments of 
office; in the matter of liberal and reforming ideas it 
suffers from pernicious anemia. Nor are the reasons hard 
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to discover. Its power is rooted in French-Canada; and 
if dislike of changes, social, political and economic, is a 
hall-mark of conservatism, then French-Canada is one of 
the most conservative communities in the world; com- 
pared to it Mayfair and Kensington are flaming hotbeds 
of radicalism. The Liberal Party has indeed now come 
to the same situation and fate as the Democratic Party in 
the United States. It has behind it the massed support of 
a solid section of the country, but its hold upon the con- 
fidence of the rest of the electorate is feeble and dubious, 
and thousands upon thousands of Liberals in the other 
provinces of Canada rate its ‘‘ Liberalism” as merely a 
courtesy title. This state of affairs need excite no surprise. 
When a solid racial and territorial bloc throws itself into 
a single party it inevitably condemns that party to courses 
of reaction. The bloc controls the party, and the reac- 
tionary elements, as they command the campaign funds 
and the Press, control the bloc. The evidence is clear in 
the political history of the United States. The great 
majority of American progressives, rather than risk sub- 
mersion by “the solid south,” prefer to remain in the 
Republican fold and fight for Liberal ideas and policies 
within that party. In the last sixty years only the emer- 
gence of two leaders of the first rank, Grover Cleveland 
and Woodrow Wilson, has been able to give the Democratic 
Party brief spells of office by capturing the allegiance of 
genuine Liberal opinion. The reactionary party in Wash- 
ington to-day is the Democratic, and through parallel 
causes the Liberal Party is now on the fair way to be the 
reactionary party in Canada. 

Unfortunately for Canadian Liberalism fate did not 
east its present chieftain, Mr. William Lyon Mackenzie 
King, in the mould of either a Cleveland or a Wilson. 
It did not deny him certain social gifts, a praiseworthy 
interest in industrial problems and a rhetorical fluency, 
which enables him to expound some pleasant doctrines of 
Gladstonian Liberalism, challenged nowadays by no in- 
telligent person and for the most part translated into 
legislation. He is also an indefatigable private corre- 
spondent, a sort of political Mrs. Jellaby, and his biographer 
will find himself confronted with a harder task than did 
the chronicler of Thomas Jefferson’s career, who had thirty 
thousand letters to deal with. 

But it will require some Canadian Lytton Strachey to 
deal adequately with Mr. King, who as Premier cuts an 
exceedingly quaint figure. What can be done with a 
middle-aged bachelor who, when the country is expecting 
some grave pronouncement upon affairs of State, solemnly 
lectures “‘flappers” upon the awful iniquities of wearing 
short skirts, smoking cigarettes and playing bridge at high 
noon, and is fittingly rewarded by the populace of his 
“home town” greeting him with a refrain of “ Billy, 
Billy, beautiful Billy” and choral exhortations to matri- 
mony ? What can be done with a Minister of External 
Affairs who has sedulously refrained from giving the 
country any clear guidance upon the delicate problems of 
its foreign commitments and its engagements with Downing 
Street, but who yet finds time to grace the opening banquet 
of a Montreal hotel and refers to it as a “* historic occasion ” ? 
What can be done with the head of a Government who 
persistently claims to have revised the tariff downward 
in the interest of the plain people, but has in actuality 
raised the average rate of duty from 15.6 to 17.5 per 
cent. ? 

So much for the present Prime Minister. He may 
abound in good intentions, but at the best he is un roi 
fainéant ; the real ruler of Canada to-day is Sir Lomer 
Gouin, Ex-Premier of Quebec and now Federal Minister of 
Justice. _Not only does Sir Lomer dispose of the legions 
of Quebec, but he is the chosen confidant and spokesman 
of the great Non-Partisan League of Montreal’s financial 
and commercial interests who have so long and so profit- 
ably guided the destinies of Canada. On the eve of the 
last election they decided that Mr. Meighen, partly for his 


errors and partly for his virtues, had acquired too many 
enemies to escape defeat, and as they had complete con- 
fidence in the safeness and sanity of Sir Lomer, they trans- 
ferred their affections and campaign funds to the Liberal 
Party. Mr. King, who had the necessary dual qualifications 
of being a Scotch Presbyterian and an anti-conscriptionist, 
was permitted to ascend the throne at Ottawa, but Sir 
Lomer was appointed to be “ viceroy over him.” 

Sir Lomer is a multi-millionaire, and after fifteen years 
as Premier of Quebec is something of a politician to boot. 
His power was soon demonstrated. In 1921, Mr. A. R. 
McMaster, an able Liberal member, who is now en route 
to the Progressive Party, introduced a Bill designed to 
force Ministers to resign directorships of banks and other 
corporations. It was defeated, but Mr. King voted for 
and commended it. When, however, Sir Lomer joined 
the Cabinet he was not forced to resign his directorship 
of the Bank of Montreal, and now we are shortly to be 
confronted with a Gilbertian situation. Next session the 
decennial revision of the Canadian Bank Act takes place, 
and its many critics may well be dismayed to find that 
the most puissant figure in the Cabinet is a director of the 
Bank of Montreal. Sir Lomer, who has interests in many 
industrial corporations, is also a staunch high protectionist 
and is altogether a man in whom the manufacturers place 
as great confidence as the bankers. But he is an honest 
administrator, and there is an engaging candour about 
his reaction which almost disarms. 

Beside this strange new brand of Liberalism the National- 
ism of M. Bourassa, which had a definite intellectual basis 
and honesty of purpose behind it, was a healthy and 
creditable political plant. The reactionary character of 
the Government, however, is not escaping detection. A 
rising tide of disquietude has been accentuated by what is 
known as the Roberts-Garneau case. A Welsh-born 
journalist, called J. H. Roberts, alleged that the Quebec 
legislature was burking an inquiry into the mysterious 
murder of a girl called Blanche Garneau in order to shield 
the families of two of its members. When Mr. Taschereau, 
the Liberal Premier of Quebec, discovered that no adequate 
legal penalty for this criticism was available, he promptly 
passed, with the aid of a servile Liberal majority, special 
legislation which enabled Roberts to be gaoled for a year. 
The spectacle of a British subject being sent to prison 
without trial by judge or jury in the twentieth century 
is exceedingly disconcerting, and the last has not been 
heard of an episode which has had no parallel in British 
history since the case of John Wilkes. In his closing 
speech of the session this strange Liberal Premier demanded 
immunity from criticism by Catholic papers on the ground 
that his was the only Catholic Government in North 
America, being composed of men “ who submit ourselves 
to the will of the religious authorities.” In such circum- 
stances it is small wonder that the Toronto Telegram is 
stressing the virtues of the Ku Klux Klan and that intelli- 
gent Liberals, both in Quebec and elsewhere, feel little 
enthusiasm for the party labelled Liberal. 

But it may retain office, both at Ottawa and at Quebec, 
by reason of the divided character of the Opposition. The 
Progressives have just passed through a severe internal 
crisis. They have shed their original leader, Mr. T. A. 
Crerar, and chosen in his place a Scot called Robert Forke. 
They have also definitely decided against any fusion or 
alliance with the Liberals, and are certain next session 
to pursue a more aggressive attitude and raise issues 
seriously embarrassing for the Government, who are 
pledged by their own platform to carry out most of the 
reforms embedded in the Progressive programme. But 
the party suffers from inefficiency and lack of cohesion. 
Many of the farmers are still hostile to the idea of a definite 
party structure and are enamoured of group organisation 
and occupational politics. Others think that the farm 
bloc tactics which have been so successful at Washington 


should be emulated. Labour, in Mr. Woodsworth and 
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Mr. Irvine, has two very efficient representatives at Ottawa, 
but is politically ineffective. 

The Conservative Party, which forms the official Oppo- 
sition, is still dazed by its overwhelming defeat of last 
year. Most of its elder statesmen have disappeared from 
the political stage, and no crop of able recruits has deve- 
loped. But it has one great asset in its leader, Mr. Arthur 
Meighen. He held the Premiership for a year under the 
most discouraging circumstances, and though his Govern- 
ment was decisively repudiated at the polls, he retained 
a large personal following—not confined to the Tory Party 
—and emerged with his prestige as an honest-minded and 
able statesman unimpaired. As a parliamentarian he has 
no contemporary rival, and he has a sound grasp of the 
practical problems which form the core of Canadian politics. 
Mr. Meighen is a Tory and an authoritarian, but he is in 
no sense a reactionary, and many financial and industrial 
potentates bewail his reforming tendencies; in fact, it is 
understood that the directors of the now defunct Grand 
Trunk regard him as a sort of Canadian Lenin. His 
worst defect is a tinge of the same sort of pessimism as 
afflicts Mr. Bonar Law, ‘and his greatest quality is his 
courage. His leadership, however, gives the Conservative 
Party a very marked advantage, and under present con- 
ditions he is well equipped by reason both of his views 
and of his abilities to repair its now shattered fortunes. 

At intervals Mr. King, chafing at his bonds, has assi- 
duously wooed the Progressives, and when these flirtations, 
which always come to naught, occur there develop rumours 
of an alliance between Mr. Meighen and Sir L. Gouin to 
defend the sacred tariff. The “ diehards”’ of Canadian 
Toryism contemplate such an alliance with equanimity, 
but the younger and more enlightened wing of the party 
are strenuously urging Mr. Meighen to forget about Quebec 
and address himself to the winning of the West by a 
programme of Tory democracy. The circumstances are 
favourable to such a course, and another two years of the 
present dispensation will find the people of Ontario and 
the West ready to face many compromises in order to 
restore British practices and traditions to their proper 
place in the governance of Canada. J. A. 8. 


WHAT EVERYBODY IS TALKING 
ABOUT 
Pia are two kinds of things about which people 


talk. There are the permanent subjects of con- 

versation—the weather, ghosts, women, food, 
scandal, places, clothes and horses; and, lest these should 
grow monotonous, there is a continuous stream of new 
subjects, which begin as sensations and in a comparatively 
short time subside into accepted commonplaces. Once, 
it is probable, men and women could talk about nothing 
but forks. The invention of the fork must have been 
sufficiently exciting to have been the theme of every 
dinner-table. Mistakes in its use must have been the 
cause of a great deal of amusement, and, indeed, the use 
of the fork is capable of becoming a theme of light con- 
versation even to-day, as when we go to Italy and see the 
Italians feeding themselves with macaroni or when we go 
to America and see grown-up men and women holding 
their forks in their right hands. But the fork in itself 
is no longer anything worth talking about. We take it 
for granted at the table, and do not even trouble to refer 
to it afterwards, unless one of the guests behaves rather 
oddly with it (as, alas, he never does !)—tries to eat soup 
with it, say, or absent-mindedly slips it into his pocket. 
The umbrella is another invention that, on its first appear- 
ance in the streets of eighteenth-century London, was a 
matter of sensational interest to the gossips. I think 
I have read somewhere that the first man who carried one 
was pelted with stones. Yet umbrellas in themselves are 


now as completely dead a subject as forks, and it is only 
when an umbrella is blown inside out or stolen that it 
attracts any attention. Similarly with men’s hats. The 
ordinary hat is absolutely uninteresting so long as it 
remains on a man’s head, and somebody has to sit on it 
or some wind to carry it off in order to raise so much as 
a smile. There were hundreds of men wearing hats in 
Kew Gardens when I was there the other day, but the 
only interesting hat in the place was one that had been 
blown into the duck-pond, at the edge of which a bare- 
headed young man walked up and down, very sad and 
obviously wondering whether it would sink or reach the 
other side of the pond first. Nearly everything that we 
use or wear depends in the same way on accident for such 
interest as it may cause. A dress-tie becomes interesting 
only if it becomes undone, and even a bootlace, if it comes 
untied, immediately becomes a subject of interest to 
everybody in the street. Walk down the Strand with a 
bootlace flapping in the mud, and you will be surprised at 
the number of people who will stop you to tell you about 
it. And, for one person who tells you about it, there are 
a hundred who have noticed it and would tell you if they 
dared. There is, apparently, a theory that a loose bootlace 
is extremely dangerous—that it will trip you up while 
you are crossing the road or that it will precipitate you 
down the steps when you are descending to the Under- 
ground. I do not know how this impression arose, for 
I have never yet seen a man trip over a loose bootlace. 
It is, I suppose, one of those vulgar errors that persist in 
defiance of reason. 

In recent years, the inventions about which people 
have talked with the greatest excitement have been for 
the most part mechanical. Occasionally, when woman 
has been more outrageous in her fashions than usual, as 
when she wore the hobble-skirt, the theme of the hour has 
been dress; and there have been a number of games, from 
ping-pong to “beaver,” that have been talked about more, 
perhaps, than they deserved. But the most marvellous 
inventions of our time have been the motor-car, the aero- 
plane, the cinematograph, the gramophone, the pianola, 
wireless, and now—the latest development of wireless— 
** listening-in.””» We may dislike the new invention, but 
we cannot help being interested in it. To sit for the first 
time in the room with a “loud speaker,” as it begins to 
bubble like a pot of boiling porridge, is an exciting ex- 
perience, even though it brings us nothing but a piece of 
bad music strangled. In a hundred years this sort of 
thing may have become so stale that men and women 
will hastily withdraw from a room in which noises that 
have no virtue save that they are borne from afar are 
emitted. But to-day the novelty is everything, and we 
should remain to the end, were the music nothing but 
“Dolly Gray” as a cornet solo. The population of 
London is at present divided into those who have listened- 
in, and those who have not. Every schoolboy wants a 
listening-in apparatus for his next birthday, and even 
men with white hairs are not happy till they have stocked 
their homes with the new means for making two—nay, 
twenty thousand—noises grow where one grew before. 
Saints and scholars gather in a room in a buzz of interest 
to hear something that is not worth saying, merely because 
it is being said from America. Pianolas are abandoned and 
gramophones left to rust in order that we may hear a 
Senator two thousand miles away—or is America further 
than that ?—uttering a platitude that we would not endure 
from a Methodist minister at home. We should pay 
attention to every word of Dr. Frank Crane himself if only 
his talks were ‘“ broadcasted” across the Atlantic. We 
are playing with a new toy, and we shall go on talking about 
it enthusiastically till is has become as ordinary a part 
of our surroundings as electric light or the telephone. 
And then we shall talk about something else—the seven- 
league boots, perhaps, or the cloak of invisibility that some 
inventor will have given us by that time. One thing at 
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least is certain. We shall always run after what is new, 
and, when it is no longer new, we shall cease to run after 
it. Did we not get tired even of switchback railways? 
Yet it is difficult to believe that anybody will ever invent 
anything more wonderful than the switchback railway. 
Listening-in, however, is not the only conversational 
theme of the hour. Relativity is still sufficiently unin- 
telligible to the average man to amuse him, and psycho- 
analysis has provided him with a chronique scandaleuse of 
the sub-conscious from which he will not find it easy to 
tear himself away for several more seasons. But, at the 
moment, it is neither of relativity nor of psycho-analysis 
that men, women and children are talking. The theme 
that is everywhere on men’s, women’s and children’s lips 
is an ancient Egyptian King called Tutankhamen, of 
whom, till the year 1922, I confess I had never even heard. 
Yet here I find myself in February, 1923, more deeply 
interested in him—temporarily, at least—than in Henry 
the Eighth or in Nebuchadnezzar. He was, I have no 
doubt, a famous man during his life, but his fame during 
his life was a trifle compared to the fame that he has won 
through the fact that his grave has beer disturbed by an 
English peer three thousand years afterwards. School 
teachers declare that, in the lesson on the history of the 
week, the children clamour: “Tell us about Tutank- 
hamen!” Those who arrange courses of lectures for the 
people living in the poorest parts of East London say that 
no lecturer can draw a greater crowd than the man who 
is willing to talk about Tutankhamen. Yet not one in a 
hundred of those who are so eager to hear all about Tutank- 
hamen has ever taken the trouble to pay a visit to the 
Egyptian antiquities in the British Museum. What is it, 
then, just now that draws their imaginations so inquisi- 
tively to the Valley of the Kings? Is it the element of 
accident that has made a novelty of the ancient world— 
the accidental discovery of a treasure-house? Or is it 
the story of the buried treasure itself that has made King 
Tutankhamen a hero of the hour? Should we be so excited 
if it had only been a lost play of Aeschylus or a lost life of 
Plutarch that had been discovered in the tomb instead of 
caskets filled with royal robes and necklaces, and jewelled 
thrones, and ceremonial gilt couches, and chariots of which 
the wheels are sheathed with thin gold? Perhaps the 
discovery even of these things would not have startled us 
into such universal admiration had it not been for those 
white boxes of mummified food that were found in the 
dead king’s tomb. Joints of meat and trussed ducks 
three thousand years old touch chords of sympathy in us 
that bring us to closer terms with Tutankhamen than with 
any of the other Pharaohs. But, indeed, the discoveries 
in the Valley of the Kings contain almost all the elements 
that we find in the good stories. There is the treasure-hunt 
theme, the luxury theme, the food theme, the mystery 
theme, and the tomb theme—every theme, indeed, except 
the love theme, unless we can interpret the bouquet, 
“withered to the usual dark brown colour,” which was 
brought out of the tomb on Wednesday in that sense. 
Here, too, are mysteries of survival such as have always 
interested the imagination, for the spectacle of long survival 
is almost the most wonderful thing we can conceive after 
immortality itself. If the mummy of a trussed duck can 
live three thousand years, why should a man’s soul not 
live for ever? The thought may be illogical, but, in the 
vague minds of human beings, survival easily confuses 
itself with immortality. And the mummy of the trussed 
duck brings the miracle of survival home to us better even 
than the mummy of Pharaoh. The discovery of so trivial 
a thing that has nevertheless withstood such a multitude of 
years, has the sharp interest of an accident. The tomb, 
indeed, is alive while it is producing its secrets. It is not 
wrapped in the death-like stillness of a museum. Things 
are happening as in a growing garden, or as in a conjuring 
show, and we wait expectantly for the unexpected—the 
appearance of something strange or simple beyond our 


dreams. In this mood, we are no less astonished by the 
discovery of a three-thousand-year-old glove than of a 
three-thousand-year-old royal couch, and we greedily read 
the speculations of the discoverers as to whether the glove 
is a child’s glove, or whether it has shrunk with time as 
kings and reputations shrink. If only the museums could 
surprise us in the same fashion, how we should crowd into 
them all the year round! But they have no movement, 
no accidental stir out of their eternal sleep, and we can put 
off a further acquaintance with them as easily as we can 
stay away from church or hide from a bore. Yet there is 
not a museum or an art gallery in the world that cannot 
become a place of universal interest under the invigorating 
breath of accident. People who had never visited the 
Louvre before to see the Mona Lisa, visited it in order to see 
the space on the wall from which the Mona Lisa had been 
stolen. Great works of art to which we have been indifferent 
all our lives become exciting and real to us as soon as 
they are stolen or threatened with destruction or removal. 
How many pictures have become world-famous, not because 
of their proper beauty, but because there was a danger of 
their being sold to some rich American and carried away as a 
spoil for ever! While pictures remain in the undisturbed 
safety of a great gallery, however, we can neglect them with 
no sense of loss. And, no doubt, in time the treasures 
from the tomb in the Valley of the Kings will take their 
place among the wonderful things that have lost their 
wonder and will interest us as little as a stuffed bird in a 
seaside lodging-house. The stillness of neglect will settle 
on them. They may have changed a paragraph in history, 
but it is not certain that we shall read history, and Tutank- 
hamen will pass out of the newspapers into the ever- 
increasing oblivion that has swallowed up the Tichborne 
claimant and the Velasquez Venus, and all things good and 
evil to which accident has given a brief life on the tongues 
of men. This does not mean that great discoveries are 
worthless, but merely that conversation changes. Let us 
talk while we can about Tutankhamen and the mummy of 
the trussed duck. The time may come when these things 
will bore us, and when they will have existence only in a 
glass case, and no longer in the eager tittle-tattle of women, 
men and children. Y. ¥. 


Correspondence 
THE RUHR 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—A weekly review, written with independence and 
ability, and served up in an attractive form, is such a precious 
possession that one may be excused for displaying anxiety if 
Tue New STaTesMAN shows a tendency to depart from the 
sane and common-sense attitude which, without any sacrifice 
of brilliance, it has so long maintained on political questions. 

Therefore, I trust you will excuse a mild protest against certain 
recent contributions on the subject of the Ruhr which have 
appeared in your pages. Herr Schiicking may well be forgiven 
if his patriotism has allowed him to forget his logic. But this 
excuse is not open to Mr. Dell or (presumably) the writer of your 
leading notes. 

Surely every decent citizen who thinks on foreign affairs is 
full of anxiety about the present position ; but hasty prophecies 
about an extremely complicated position are, more than usually, 
gratuitous folly ; and Mr. Dell might be surprised to learn how 
many moderate and well-informed Englishmen (neither Die- 
Hards nor followers of Lord Rothermere) are reserving their 
judgment on the French view of things. Moreover, they are 
silently comparing in their minds the conduct of the French 
authorities in the Ruhr—and their proclamations—with the 
corresponding actions of the German authorities in Belgium in 
1914-16, as related by a certain highly competent neutral witness, 
Mr. Brand Whitlock. And they are comparing the justifications 


and excuses in each case. 

Mr. Dell writes confidently concerning “ English law,” about 
which he appears to know very little; but if the attitude of 
the British Government on the Ruhr question is to be judged 
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by the standard applied by English law to a charge of being an 
accessory before the fact to any offence save the anomalous 
offence of treason, Mr. Bonar Law will hardly be condemned. 
It is needless to say that I hold no brief for a Conservative 
Government ; but I am intensely anxious that the judgment 
of sound progressive thinkers should not, at this critical juncture, 
be prejudiced by “* hot air” of the type served up by Mr. Dell. 
And it is just possible that the French authorities may know 
and realise more of the fundamental facts of the situation than 
your correspondent in Berlin. 

In any case, one is left wondering what purpose can be served 
by the malicious and spiteful taunts levied against our Ally 
in the latter part of your correspondent’s article. Will he re- 
member that the French are not the only people known to 
have been “ insupportable ”’ in unfavourable circumstances ?— 
Yours, etc., EDWARD JENKS. 

9 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2, 

January 27th. 


[Unless Professor Jenks regards the French advance as a 
new war involving all the risks and difficulties incidental to the 
preservation of vital lines of communication, we do not see how 
he can regard his comparison of the behaviour of the French 
in the Ruhr with that of the Germans in Belgium as either a 
reasonable or a useful one. If the French, with Germany at 
their mercy, had perpetrated in the Ruhr one-tenth of the 
brutalities practised by the Germans on Belgium, they would 
indeed have been double-dyed ‘“*‘ Huns.” For the rest, we doubt 
whether it will long be possible for this country to maintain 
the attitude of the detached observer which Professor Jenks 
recommends. Its advantages are plain, but can we afford to be 
detached ? With that question, however, we deal elsewhere 
in this issue.—Eb., N.S.] 


MOSUL 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I join issue with you regarding a statement of 
yours in this week’s issue—i.e., ‘‘ So far as we are concerned, 
we are in Mosul both by the League of Nations’ mandate and 
under our treaty with King Feisul’’? There is no room here 
to discuss the question; but I think you will find that (1) the 
mandate was based on the Treaty of Sévres—which was never 
ratified ; hence, strictly speaking, the mandate does not exist. 
(2) The mandate was to extend only to the territories occupied 
by us at the time of the signature of the Armistice (October 30th), 
and we did not enter Mosul till November 8rd; (8) King 
Feisul would be delighted if we cleared out of Mosul—that 
I happen to know for a fact. 

What with contradictory engagements and promises, con- 
tested statements and facts, ete., the situation in Irak is at 
present in a rare jumble—and the only thing fairly certain 
about it is that the Government has no definite policy at all. 

But, whatever may be the fate of Mosul, I should like to 
draw the attention of your readers to a far more serious state 
of affairs—and that is our relations with the Turks as a whole. 
They came to the Lausanne Conference with friendly intentions 
towards ourselves and, thinking that the Lloyd George policy 
was completely scrapped, would have been willing to meet 
us more than half-way in practically allthe questions submitted. 
But the action of our representative has entirely put them off, 
and has set up their backs to a dangerous degree. He has 
treated them like a pack of naughty schoolboys, has been 
haughty—and even rude (a thing no Turk will stand)—to 
them, and has throughout been far more bent on enforcing his 
dialectic erudition and scoring argumentative points than in 
meeting them on human grounds or considering the dangerous 
effect that his attitude will produce throughout our Eastern 
possessions. 

It may sound a strong thing to say—but the main body of 
the Turks are now convinced that Great Britain does not mean 
to help them or to meet them half way—and that she means 
war ; consequently, they hate us. And this is all the more 
dangerous as there is a very large body of Greek troops in 
Western Thrace thirsting to avenge their defeat, whilst, natur- 
ally, the Turks are not backward in their own defensive pre- 
parations in Eastern Thrace. If trouble breaks out between 
them, the British troops out there will be in an awkward 
position. 

The whole situation is full of danger ; and it will be interesting 
to see what will be the action of our Government if (and I 
think I may say “ when”) the Treaty to be presented to the 
Turks this week is rejected by them. 


(The British public is, of course, not informed of these things, 
since the Press correspondents at Lausanne are not allowed to 
attend the Conference, but are only given information by 


their respective delegations.)—Yours, etc., 
Ex FLammis. 


[We discuss the points of this letter in an article elsewhere.— 
Ep., N.S.] 


WAGES, PRODUCTION AND THE COST 
OF LIVING 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATesMAn. 

Sir,—Referring to your article under this heading, may I 
be permitted to make a few observations ? 

1. I agree that opinions may well differ on the desirability 
of a revision of the basis of the index number. But the year 
1904 is a far cry, and if we have some way yet to go in this 
type of wage adjustment, knowledge of details for grades and 
areas may well be worth while. Moreover, a revision of the 
basis does not involve a statistical break or discontinuity, and 
is a means to a closer approximation to the truth in future. 

2. I have not embarked on the extraneous question of 
whether more or less indirect taxation is desirable or of ** broad- 
ening the basis,” so I do not know how the progressive forces 
can be “ arrayed against me.” I have merely stated that the 
index number adjustment “ negatives the intention” whether 
for further imposition or for remission of such taxation. (In 
passing, it is by no means certain that a tax on an article omitted 
from the index basis will be without effect upon the index. The 
analytical proof is too lengthy for elaboration here, but the 
effect obviously depends upon the relative elasticity of demand 
or price changes in the taxed article, and in any indexed article 
the demand for which is stimulated by substitution. In certain 
conditions the index number would rise and also, therefore, the 
whole wage, including that part spent on the taxed article.) 

3. Although I have given illustrations crudely simplified to 
bring out particular aspects, I do not, of course, imagine that 
the wage-earner will actually have an unchanging share of 
production—he will, and should, have more in a slump and 
less in a boom than the exact proportion, and Capital must 
still take the brunt of residual effects of cycles in trade. But 
if, upon a large deflationary change, wages come down slowly, 
sticking at levels which have a purchasing power statistically 
impossible having regard to the production aggregate, it is not 
merely a cutting into the residual margin, but an annihilation 
of it, and a cutting into the weaker elements of the total wage- 
earner’s reward itself. It is thus as bad for Labour in the 
aggregate as for Capital. 

If an average production of 100 fluctuates between 120 and 
80, it may be well that average wages of 100 should fluctuate 
only between 110 and 90, and it is the task of capital to carry the 
requisite reserve of commodities. But if the wage to be per- 
petuated is taken on a “ peak” basis (practically 1913-14), 
then the chance of Capital being able to carry the reserve on 
that level is remote, and this seems to be what has been recently 
attempted. It is clear that in the long run there can be no 
greater real reward per working hour than the product per 
working hour. Therefore, the difficulty is not escaped by 
working shorter hours, if the rate per hour of real reward is 
greater than the output of commodities per hour. Your con- 
tributor seems to think that “short time ” would represent 
equilibrium in this matter, but actually it represents a break- 
down of the attempt. The various sequels of short time, etc., 
enumerated as disproving my contentions, seem to me to be 
the natural deadlock which would follow any attempt to pay 
more than the “ produced wage.” 

4. I think the remarks as to the swings and the roundabouts 
are most true, but it is certainly unsound to look upon trade 
fluctuations as a series settled by external conditions, and to 
regard the degree to which the fluctuation is shared between 
Capital and Labour as the only controllable elements. It is 
more probable that the series of trade fluctuations itself is largely 
affected by this internal distribution, and if wages are on a 
relatively fixed level the fluctuations will be more severe than 
if wages are more mobile and responsive. For on increasing 
prices increased profit largely arises because wages lag, and 
business psychology bases itself upon this enhanced profit, 
assumes no commensurate increase in wages, and has too heavy 
a forward programme, thus increasing the height of the boom. 
Similarly, on the subsequent slump, depression and the prospect 
of loss are increased because wages do not go down readily 
enough in proportion, and thus the collapse is more striking. 

There is much to be said for the view that greater mobility 
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of wages would considerably lessen the actual amplitude of 
trade fluctuation, and that the greater relative fluctuation of 
wages in that smaller amplitude would be actually a smaller 
absolute fluctuation in wages than before. If the whole ampli- 
tude of trade fluctuation is reduced, there is room for the wage 
fluctuation to approximate more closely to it, and yet still be 
far less violent than it is to-day in consequence of wages 
* rigidity.” 

5. I have nowhere contended that index numbers are really 
a proper device for adjusting wages. I think they do violence 
to the economic doctrine of marginal productivity, which I 
believe to be true, and in the long run irresistible. But we need, 
in our difficult modern conditions, facilities for ready adjust- 
ments to approximate new levels, overcoming economic frictions. 
I hold the view, however, that if impossibilities are not to be 
attempted, and if the long run interests of the wage-earner, and 
not the short-sighted interests, are to be considered, some 
modification in the application of the cost of living index in 
the light of aggregate production is desirable where there are 
large movements in either prices or production from the basic 
standard. 

I am no controversialist, and there are so many angles from 
which trade fluctuations may be viewed, that I feel anyone 
who has studied the literature on trade cycles over the past 
twenty years must be diffident of dogmatism. Although my 
study of the relations between trade output, prices and profits 
in this country in recent years (Statistical Journal, 1918) is more 
detailed than exists elsewhere, I have no claim to be specially 
heard on the subject, and [I still feel a slow footed student in 
this difficult area, with only envy for those who can demonstrate 
“absurdities *’ so readily as your contributor.—Yours, etc., 

J. C. STAMP. 


To the Editor of Tu=E New STATESMAN. 


Str,—In a letter in your last issue “‘ A. W. C.” arrived at the 
curious conclusion that a reduction of costs in our exporting 
industries would not increase the foreign demand for our exports, 
since a reduction of costs would increase the purchasing power 
of money and so increase the foreign exchange value of the 
pound sterling in relation to other currencies. This apprecia- 
tion of sterling would counteract for purposes of international 
trade the decline in the prices (in sterling) of our exports. 

May I venture to suggest that ** A. W. C.” is guilty of a mis- 
conception, constantly recurring in discussions on wages and 
prices, as to what is meant by the “general level of prices” ? 
The general level of prices is the relation between goods avail- 
able and currency in circulation, the former constituting the 
supply of goods, the latter constituting the effective demand. 
“A. W. C.” tacitly assumes a relation between money and costs. 
But a reduction of costs will have no direct effect on the level 
of prices or (what is its reciprocal) the value of the pound sterling. 
Prices in this sense govern and are not governed by the actions 
of entrepreneurs. Entrepreneurs can only influence the general 
level of prices in so far as in their capacity as sellers they increase 
or decrease the supply of goods ; or, on the other hand, in their 
capacity as buyers of raw material and labour, they increase or 
decrease the demand for and the circulation of money. 

The crux of the present trade depression, as with all trade 
depressions, is that prices, both at home and abroad, have fallen 
faster than costs, and consequently manufacturers can only market 
their goods below costs. A reduction of costs, ceteris paribus, 
would merely help to remove the inducement which this fact 
affords for manufacturers to close down production. 

The writer of your original article on ““ Wages and Water” 
appears to me to slur over the point of predominant importance 
in this whole question of reduction of wages and revival of 
demand. I would agree with his contention that the emphasis 
in the present depression is to be laid rather upon slump of 
demand than upon inflated costs, and that therefore costs will 
have to be reduced a long way to provide any remedy. His 
claim that a greater factor than high wages in high costs is 
re over-capitalisation ” is much more doubtful. But the central 
issue seems to me to be his contention that a reduction of wages 
will destroy the home market by diminishing the workers’ 
purchasing power. Now, the obvious reply to this, and the 
implicit case for wage reductions is that, if the demand for 
labour is “ elastic,’ a reduction in wage-rates will involve a 
more than proportionate increase in demand for labour, and 
hence aggregate earnings will be greater than before. The 
history of coal and pig-iron exports during the last eighteen 
months partially illustrates this. But this is because of the 
extreme elasticity of the demand for coal and for miners’ labour, 





not because because of its inelasticity as the writer of the article 
maintained. 

The case against wage-reductions, therefore, in so far as it 
is a purely economic case, must be that the demand for labour 
at present is less than “ unity,” or greater than “ unity” by 
so small an amount as to make the friction and misery involved 
in reduction not worth while. Now, during a trade depression, 
while prices are falling, it seems probable that demand is fairly 
inelastic. In fact, in some cases, instead of a fall in prices 
causing an increase in demand, it may actually cause buyers 
to “hold off” in anticipation of a further fall. At the close 
of a depression the principal influence stopping revival is the 
psychological one that entrepreneurs are uncertain whether 
prices have reached the bottom. If, therefore, just as a possi- 
bility of renewed buying emerges, a fresh reduction of wages is 
threatened, the impulse to buy may be checked by the belief 
that prices will fall further, and trade revival may consequently 
be postponed. To put it briefly : demand for labour does not 
become elastic to any considerable extent, until wages and other 
costs have become fairly steady. 

If this is so, sweeping reductions of wages during a depression, 
as is stated in your last issue, may well increase fluctuations 
of prices and augment the severity of trade cycles. I venture 
to think that this is an important plea for stability of wages 
rather than the usually accepted idea of “ plasticity ” of wage- 
rates. If “A. W.C.” had defended his assumed relation between 
costs and the price-level in this way, I think he would have been 
on firmer ground. But the relation is not the direct one that 
he assumes. 

By far the strongest argument in the Labour case against 
Lord Weir seems to me to be the strategic argument of the 
class struggle. But in so far as this is to be supported by an 
economic case, I think the points I have stressed put it on firmer 
ground than those on which it is usually made to stand.— 
Yours, etc., Maurice H. Doss. 

The London School of Economics. 

January 29th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—The writer of the article in your issue of January 27th, 
in criticism of Sir Josiah Stamp’s proposed “ production ” 
index, seems to me to omit one very important consideration. 

Sir Josiah’s argument appears to be that when the volume 
of production shrinks the wages of the workers should fall— 
the object being that they should only be able to purchase a 
proportionately reduced quantity of commodities. 

But it is an acknowledged fact, revealed by the committee 
on Trusts, that the Associations, Combines and Trusts which 
exist in almost every branch of industry, have it in their power 
to, and continully do, restrict output, with the object of keeping 
up prices. It will pay these great organisations even better 
than it has in the past to give us a! small production, if by so 
doing they can automatically force down wages according to 
a production index. Actually as wages follow production in 
its downward course, prices, as a result of output restriction, 
would be soaring upwards ; and thus there would be a twofold 
pressure on the standard of life of the worker. 

Is not the present attack an attempt on the part of the 
employers and their economists to re-establish the old “ iron 
law of wages” bluff? And is not the problem fundamentally 
a question of more equalised distribution ?—Yours, etc., 

L. L’EstTRANGE MALONE. 


THE FUTURE OF MEMEL 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your comments on Memel make melancholy reading. 
The greatest ignorance prevails in this country on that subject, 
in spite of the fact that business ties between that ancient town 
and Britain have always been particularly close. One of the 
worst injustices of the Treaty of Versailles was the severance 
of Memel from Germany ; there were no claimants to Memel ; it 
is nothing if not German, and the levity and cruelty with which 
it was detached from East Prussia, loosely called “ League of 
Nations Territory ” and put under a French military controller, 
has been a crying shame. The latest happenings in that terri- 
tory have not been, as you appear to think, an “ uprising of 
the Memel population,” nor is this population “ predominantly 
Lithuanian.” On the contrary, it is 95 per cent. German, the 
Lithuanians amongst them being in a minority and very much 
opposed, being entirely Protestant, to inclusion in either Lithuania 
or Poland, which are Roman Catholic. The inhabitants of 
Memelland have often pointed out that the town of Polangen, 
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just above Memel and belonging to Lithuania proper, is Lithu- 
ania’s natural port, and in to-day’s issue of the Times there is 
the welcome news that the Lithuanian Government intends to 
develop this port. ‘ 

Memellanders have always expressed their wishes with no 
uncertain voice, but they have not been reported in this country 
and their envoys have been turned down in Paris. What all 
fair-minded people in this country should press for without delay 
is a plebiscite in Memelland, held either under British or pre- 
ferably neutral supervision, to ascertain whether Memelland 
wishes for autonomy, return to Germany, to which it has be- 
longed since 1252, or inclusion in either Lithuania or Poland. 
Pan-Lithuanian elements have engendered this latest coup at 
a time when British public opinion is engrossed with events in 
the Ruhr. It would be most disastrous if, after five years of 
suspense, another old German town were handed over to alien 
rule without the inhabitants being consulted, while from ignor- 
ance and apathy this country looks indifferently on.—Yours, 
etc., G. HAMER. 

39 South Eaton Place, S.W. 1. 

January 23rd. 


THE RETURN OF PREMPEH 
To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—May I be allowed, as one who for seven years occupied 
the position of a Judge of the Supreme Court in Southern 
Nigeria and therefore familiar with similar conditions there, to 
add my support to Mr. John H. Harris’s letter in THE NEw 
STATESMAN of January 27th? One of the fruitful causes of 
friction and unrest in these regions is to be seen in the results of 
deportation of original and blue-blooded kings and chiefs, and 
the usurpation of some of their functions by underlings, as a 
necessarily invoked aid by the Government in ruling the country. 
The sequel to the deportation of kings and chiefs is the mush- 
room growth of very minor chiefs, and even “ small boys,” 
who ingratiate themselves with the Government and local 
commissioners and are not really, intellectually or morally, fit 
to aid in government. These become the “ aristocrats ” of the 
country, and many of them are despised and hated, yet dreaded, 
by the natives. 

But, indeed, the whole question of deportation of native rulers, 
and also of ordinary natives from their country, is one which 
should be seriously and carefully reconsidered.—Yours, etc., 

W. H. Sroker. 


The Athenzum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


Miscellany 
FORD AND THE PHCENIX 


HOSE who attended the Phoenix Society’s pro- 

! duction of ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore and kept their 

programmes, possess a judicious selection from the 

most authoritative criticisms upon the play and the 

dramatic art of Ford. These notes which Mr. Montague 

Summers writes for each revival are always learned and 

apt. He ought to republish them. Of course he quotes 
Lamb : 


Ford was of the first order of poets; he sought for sublimity 
not by parcels in metaphors or visible images, but directly where 
she has her full residence in the heart of man; in the actions and 
sufferings of the greatest minds. There is a grandeur of the soul 
above mountains, seas, and the elements. Even in the poor per- 
verted reason of Giovanni and Annabella we discern traces of that 
fiery particle, which in the irregular starting from out the road 
of beaten action, discovers something of a right line even in obli- 
quity, and shows hints of an improvable greatness in the lowest 
descents and degradations of our nature. Lamb had the great 
gift of praise. His admiration is a thing so delightful in itself that 
we reluctantly question his verdicts. The aureoles of enthusiasm 
with which he surrounded the heads of all the Elizabethan drama- 
tists in turn are sometimes too bright. ‘Greatest minds” .. . 
let us query that and pass to the next critic. 


In 1894 M. Maeterlinck translated and adapted the play 
under the title of Annabella. To him it is “ un pééme 


terrible, ingenu et sanglant, de l’amour sans merci ” ; and 
of the scene of Annabella’s death he says: “ Je ne crois 
pas qu’il y ait dans la littérature une scéne plus belle, 
plus douce, plus tendre, plus cruelle et plus désesperée.” 





Mr. Summers then goes on to quote Dr. Havelock Ellis. In 
his preface to the plays of John Ford (Mermaid Series), 
Dr. Havelock Ellis says : 

In his second extant play,’ Tis Pity She’s a Whore, Ford touched 
the highest point he ever reached WHe never after succeeded in 
presenting an image so simple, passionate, and complete, so free 
comparatively from mixture of weak or base elements, as that of 
the boy and girl lovers who were brother and sister . . . When 
we think of Ford we think of Giovanni and Annabella, passionate 
children, who had given the world for love ; of the childish sophistry 
with which they justified themselves, and of their last marvellous 
dialogue through which pierced a vague sense of guilt—a lurid 
shadow cast from the world they had contemned. , . . This 
man writes of women not as a dramatist nor as a lover, but as one 
who had searched intimately and felt with instinctive sympathy 
the fibres of their hearts. He was an analyst; he strained the 
limits of his art to the utmost; he foreboded new ways of ex- 
pression. 


Lastly, Mr. Summers himself adds : 


Ford is indeed the most modern of the Elizabethans. He has 
studied the very springs of emotion and love. He is the dissecter 
and keen exponent of the naked human soul, near akin to Stendhal 
and De Goncourt, to Flaubert, to the Gabriele d’Annunzio who 
once wrote La Citta Morita and the Trionfo della Morte. 

Lamb, Maeterlinck, Havelock Ellis (Mr. Summers could 
have added rhapsodical passages from Swinburne also)— 
the variety of such testimony to Ford, and to the greatness 
of this play in particular, adds a weight which can hardly 
be withstood. True, the dissenter can call Hazlitt to his 
rescue ; he did not much admire either Massinger or Ford. 
But, unfortunately, his remarks on this subject are not 
profound. He says that he suspects that 

the exceptionableness of the subject—the subject is incestuous love 
—is that which constitutes the chief merit of the play. The repul- 
siveness of the story is what gives it its critical interest ; for it isa 
studiously prosaic statement of facts, and naked declaration of 
passions. It was not the least of Shakespeare’s praise that he 
never tampered with unfair subjects. His genius was above it; 
his taste kept aloof from it. I do not deny the power of simple 
‘painting and polished style in this tragedy in general, and of a 
great deal more in some few of the scenes, particularly in the quarrel 
between Annabella and her husband, which is wrought up to a pitch 
of demoniac scorn and frenzy with consummate art and know- 
ledge ; but I do not find much other power in the author (generally 
speaking) than that of playing with edged tools and knowing the 
use of poisoned weapons. And what confirms me is the com- 
parative inefficiency of his other plays. 


Hazlitt is here an untrustworthy ally. The blood relation- 
ship between Giovanni and Annabella is undoubtedly used 
to give a turn to the screw and to heighten the sensation 
of horror the dramatist intends to inspire in us, but this 
function is of altogether minor importance. Ford is after 
representing rare extremities of suffering and passion, and 
there are two ways in which strength of passion can be 
conveyed on the stage: by words (by the use of the language 
of passion) and by providing obstacles which that passion 
is shown as overcoming. The stronger those obstacles 
the more readily will we believe in the strength of the 
emotions expressed. Illicit love has always this pull, 
and novelists and dramatists have taken full advantage of it. 
The other day the public was thrilled by the trial of two 
lovers for murder; and in the letters of the woman, which 
were read in court, many believed they heard the true 
accents of love. It is doubtful, however, if these letters 
would have impressed them at all had not the correspond- 
ence led up to murder ; and, as it was, some people stopped 
to ask themselves why, if the passion between these two 
was so deep, had they not simply run off together? The 
only explanation was that financial and social convenience 
had proved in their case prohibitive. But the moment 
that idea presented itself their love-story lost its signi- 
ficance for us, and the murder of the husband became a 
sordid, stupid, brutal affair. We measure the strength of 
passion largely by its power to overcome all obstacles. 
Ford’s aim is to dramatise fierce extremes of feeling; he 
therefore erects the strongest of barriers between his 
lovers, stronger far than marriage vows. He must be 
exonerated from the charge of using incest as a mere spice. 
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The passages of criticism already quoted express admir- 
ably Ford’s great qualities as a dramatist. ’Tis Pity She’s 
a Whore is a far better play than The Broken Heart ; it is 
his masterpiece. It is clear and complete, while The 
Broken Heart is not. It was incomparably more effective 
in performance, because the psychology is convincing, at 
least where the principal characters are concerned. The 
under-plot of the discarded Hippolita’s attempted revenge 
on Soranzo is absurd, and fails to move us; though 
dramatically the situation serves to check any sympathy 
for Soranzo, which might otherwise have detracted from 
the appeal which the lovers make to our feelings. Ford’s 
farcical interludes, too, are poor. Mr. Harold Scott made 
as much out of the part of the innocent gaby, Bergetto, as 
he could, but not, alas, out of Bergetto’s death. The 
death of that fluttering fool (Bergetto is run through the 
body by a thrust intended for Giovanni, and dies in the 
arms of his comic servant, Poggio) is far more moving than 
the deaths of the noble, tragic characters whose corpses 
inevitably strew the stage at the end. “ Is all this mine 
own blood? Nay, then, good-night with me—Poggio, 
commend me to my uncle, dost hear? Bid him, for my 
sake, make much of this wench—O, I am going the wrong 
way sure, my belly aches so. O, farewell, Poggio—O, O!” 
Elizabethan heroes, on the other hand, all die ranting 
like Whiskerandos. I have a misgiving, however, that 
the Elizabethan audience thought Bergetto comic to the 
last and, I am told, the Sunday audience laughed. There 
are several scenes of tremendous and magnificent power 
in this play, and the diction is never unduly trammelled 
by tropes or ill-placed “mighty lines.” The dialogue 
seldom relinquishes the true current of feeling. The 
love scenes between Giovanni and Anna are delicate and 
exalted, and the equable, fervent, measured verse follows 
with exquisite precision every twist of emotion in the 
lovers. 

If ever after-times should hear 
Of our fast-knit affections, though perha ps 
The laws of conscience and of civil use 
May justly blame us, yet when they but know 
Our loves, that love will wipe away that rigour 
Which would in other incests be abhorred. 
Give me your hand ; how sweetly life doth run 
In these well coloured veins ! how constantly 
These palms do promise health! but I could chide 
With nature for this cunning flattery— 
Kiss me again—forgive me. 

Mr. Ion Swinley played the part of Giovanni most 
admirably, and in the early love scenes the acting of Miss 
Moyna MacGill, though her voice lacked flexibility and her 
intonation refinement, pleased by its young reticent grace. 
But she did not rise to that terrible scene of fierce reci- 
procal invective, when Soranzo on his marriage night 
discovers she is with child, while Mr. Henry Oscar fell 
far below it. It is in scenes like this that Ford’s ferocious 
force is so impressive, while he excels also in expressing 
an agony of tenderness. Yet what extraordinary lapses 
he has! The marriage feast scene in which Hippolita 
attempts to poison her ex-lover Soranzo, and inadvertently 
drinks the cup herself, closes with this reflection on the 
part of one of the guests : 


That marriage seldom’s good 
Where the bride-banquet so begins in blood. 


Surely a too cautious generalisation, and as flat as the 
Cardinal’s concluding comment upon the fearful hor rors 
we have witnessed : 
But never yet 

Incest and murder have so strangely met. 

Of one so young, so rich in nature’s store, 

Who could not say, *tis pity she’s a whore? 
The Elizabethans certainly soar superbly, but they let 
us down rather suddenly. 

The part of Duenna (sister to Juliet’s nurse) was beauti- 

fully played by Miss Barbara Gott; she delivered with 
smooth, comfortable equability sentiments of the most 


disconcerting enormity. Yet I expect the most moral of 
us was sorry when her eyes were put out and her nose 
was slit. Perhaps the most precisely finished performance 
of all was Mr. Michael Sherbrooke’s Vasques. In_ his 
acting there was a touch of that authentic fierceness which 
is the very temper and substance of the play itself, against 
which the passages of pathos and lyric love tell so poignantly. 
Vasques is servant to the wronged and brutal Soranzo, the 
faithful Knecht, whose pride is that he, a Spaniard, out- 
went his Italian master in revenge. We are very grateful 
indeed to the Pheenix Society for their revivals of old plays, 
but Mr. Allan Wade and his actors are too genuine en- 
thusiasts not to wish us to speak our minds about their 
performances. They have done wonders, but there has 
been something lacking in nearly all their revivals. When 
they play Restoration drama, they very properly 
risk offending our ears, which are the chastest part 
about us. The text is boldly spoken, but the actors do 
not succeed in recovering the gusto which accompanied 
and prompted those old-fashioned lubricities and naughti- 
nesses. Similarly, in reviving Elizabethan drama, the 
barbaric ferocity of these plays is lost. Giovanni did not 
enter in the last scene with Annabella’s heart on his dagger. 
The scene in which he stabs her while his mouth is upon 
hers was no scene of butchery. Perhaps in this self- 
conscious, nervous, analytical age the Sadic horror of such 
an incident would be intolerable, but I am certain that 

the bags of bullock’s blood slit by stage murderers or 
suicides, those realistic details of the Elizabethan stage, 

were integral parts of the effect upon which that drama 
depended. Corpses and death scenes, headless bodies and 

bodiless heads, would never have been so constant or 

popular features had such scenes been played as we play 

them. Without physical horror the wild, whirling, ranting 

speeches of the dying are ineffective and even absurd. 

The bullock’s blood is impossible perhaps, but the Phoenix 

players must learn to die and kill more realistically ; we 

ought to be spared as little as possible all the details which 

enforce the essential barbarity of the Elizabethan tragedy 

Desmond MacCartuy. 


STRATO OF SARDIS 


AST night, at the hour 
When we say good-bye, I know not 


Whether really or in dream, 
Moeris kissed me. 


Clearly all the rest 

I remember, all she said, 

And all she asked of me. But whether 
She has kissed me, 


I am still in doubt. 

For if that were true, how is it 
That, once made divine, on earth 
I yet am wandering? 


ASKLEPIADES 


WEET drink is snow 
In summer for the thirsty, and sweet 


For sailors after winter storms 
To see the Crown of spring ; 


But most sweet of all 
When one blanket hides two lovers, 
And by both the Cyprian’s praises 
Whisperingly are told. 


R. C. TREVELYAN. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. HOUSTON has republished his articles on 
M Mr. Bottomley which appeared immediately 
after the trial in the News of the World. He 
calls his book The Real Horatio Bottomley (Hurst and 
Blackett. 4s. 6d.). It is a book which anyone who keeps 
a Shelf for human-nature books in his library should possess. 
Mr. Houston seems rather uneasy about judgments which 
may be passed on him. In his preface he states his case 
against critics who may think that a long, intimate, affec- 
tionate familiarity with his subject ought to have restrained 
him from writing freely; but we may ignore this as a 
question between him and his Bottomley. Mr. Houston 
does not pretend to sum up. He admits he is puzzled . . . 
there was so much that was good and endearing, so much 
that was base and shifty in his employer, who by the 
way is not dead and probably has in him enough resilience 
and spirit to reappear, shortly as time goes, as though 
nothing of much consequence had happened. I must 
say Mr. Houston strikes me as a fair biographer. He 
tells us he does not tell us all he knows, but he tells us a 
great deal. 
* * * 


I always thought that what made Mr. Bottomley a 
dangerous man was that when he did look into himself, 
he could see much evidence in support of the view that 
he was really a very good fellow indeed. And his bio- 
graphy confirms this. In a way he had (excuse the obituary 
past tense) a heart of gold; that he also coined that heart 
of gold is true; still, it was of honest metal. He made 
money, to put it plainly, by cheating people; he spent it 
humanly and gave it freely. What is most difficult to 
get over is that he was censorious, or worse (for I suspect him 
of blackmail), about other people. He made great play, 
popular play, out of moral indignation. He loved a public 
sinner-hunt. He loved, too, to hunt down a humbug. Well, 
that sport was not exactly the sport for him to indulge in. He 
was a censorious sinner on a large scale ; both in censoring 
and sinning on a very large scale. Then, he was an agnostic 
who in public made capital out of God ; a patriot who pre- 
tended he was labouring without recompense when he was 
making huge sums out of patriotic addresses. His grand pero- 
ration was reserved for audiences that produced anything 
over £100. When the news was conveyed to him, Mr. Houston 
tells us, he would say: “Right! I will trot out ‘The 
Prince’ to-night.”” That was a reference to the fact that 
the peroration concluded with an allusion to the Prince 
of Peace. Here it is: 

I want you to consider with me what is the inner meaning and 
purpose of the great world tragedy through which we are passing. 
Is it not one of those periods in the history of mankind when the 
Supreme Being—whom we all reverently unite in calling by the 
name of God—suddenly calls a halt and demands a stocktaking 
of the Universe ? It may be—I do not know, I do not profess 
to understand—that this is the Great Audit of the Universe, that 
the Supreme Being has ordered the nations of the earth to decide 
who is to lead the van of human progress. If the British Empire 
resolves to fight this battle cleanly, to look upon it as something 
more than an ordinary war, we shall one day realise that it has 
not been in vain, and we, the British Empire, as the chosen leaders 
of the world, shall travel along the road of human destiny and 
progress, at the end of which we shall see the patient figure of 
the Prince of Peace pointing to the star of Bethlehem that leads 


us on to God! 
* * * 


“Only those,” says Mr. Houston, “ who heard H. B. 
deliver that peroration, his wonderful voice ranging like 
a grand organ from a vast volume of sound to the vor 
angelica, while an impressive hush fell upon the audience, 
can realise the emotional force he imparted to it. It 
meant nothing to him, but he was a conscious artist, giving 
every ounce of effect that could be extracted from the 


words, in return for their generous support of the box 
office.” Sometimes when he was particularly pleased with 
his audience he would say, “I'll not only lead them to 
the Prince of Peace, but I will lift aside the curtain and 
take them right inside.” He tried to evolve a poem 
based on “ After the Ball is Over” and completed two of 
its lines : 

After the war is over, 

After the battle is done. 


But Mr. Houston laughed at this, and one “ Tommy” 
Cox tried his hand. The result was an effusion of which 
these are specimen lines : 

Why is the red blood flowing ? 

Why do the women weep ? 

Why have our dear lost brothers 

Gone to their last long sleep ? 


Each verse ended with the words “ And you, and you, and 
you”’; andwhile delivering these Mr. Bottomley would point 
with outstretched arm and finger at various parts of the hall. 
While doing this, he told Mr. Houston, he was counting 
up the money represented by the filled seats. 

* - * 


This is very interesting. I think we touch here the 
secret of his influence over people. If he was on 
one side the most succulent, prodigious humbug, he was 
also unusually frank ; and, in some relations, exceptionally 
delightfully not a humbug. His writing has the same 
characteristic. True, most of his articles were written by 
well-trained ghosts, but he always added something which 
gave them the Bottomley flavour; full of bounce, bluster 
and Chadband unction, there was every now and then some- 
thing in them which was actually more effectively direct 
than the speech of honourable, average, conscientious men. 
This does not mean that such passages were sensible, they 
were often silly, but they had the stamp of unmistakable 
sincerity. 

* * * 

There is a universally accepted proverb which tells us 
that honesty is the best policy. Are those really honest 
who are so from policy? The question is one which ought 
to disconcert many honest men. Mr. Bottomley was a 
dishonest man; but when he was honest, it was not from 
policy; that is why, I think, many who came in contact 
with him adored him. 

* * * 

The sincerity of the honest rogue is never pure sincerity, 
but only the sincerity of the saint can show it up. Beside 
the sincerity of the decent citizen it positively shines. Mr. 
Bottomley undercut, so to speak, by his directness in private 
life the straightforwardness of men who would never have 
stooped to his ignoble shifts and humbug in public life or 
in business. Mr. Bottomley is a perfect example of the 
oxymoron, and, as usual, the platitudes of the Latin 
grammar, and the copybook, provide us with the final 
word, whenever life forces us to examine and sum up a 
person or an event (I quote from memory) : 

Dishonour in his honour rooted stood, 
And falsehood faithful made him truly false. 
* * * 


I like to think of him best taking a charabanc of South 
Hackney publicans to a champagne lunch at the races. 
It was a good electioneering stunt—it was bribery, if you 
like ; but I am sure such occasions were, in fact, as pure 
a pleasure to him as it was to press a fiver into the hand 
of someone abominably hard up. The verdict of the poor, 
whom he cheated, is epitomised in the remark, “* Any- 
how he spent his money well”; though they now know 
that the sight of sixpence in anyone else’s hand was an 
overwhelming temptation. He had, as a journalist and 
orator, “the mass mind”; a reflection which may well 
alarm moralists and reformers, yet a truth they must take 
into account in making their plans for improving the world. 
Roughly speaking, the stage of moral and intellectual 
development which mankind has so far reached is marked 


by Horatio Bottomley. Don’t be too depressed. 
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THE APPROACHING END 
OF CAPITALISM 


The Decay of Capitalist Civilisation. By Sipney and BEaTRIcEe 
Wess. Allen and Unwin. Cloth 4s. 6d. Paper, 2s. 6d. 


This latest product of the joint pen of Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
is, as its title indicates, a comprehensive indictment of modern 
** capitalism ” in all its forms and phases. Most readers, we 
imagine, will be surprised—as we, indeed, were—to realise the 
truth of the authors’ claim that, in spite of their long and close 
association with the Socialist movement, this is the first time 
they have ever delivered, in book form, a frontal attack upon 
the capitalist position. Hitherto, they explain, they have be- 
lieved that the necessary and inevitable changes in our social 
order—tending away from capitalism and towards collectivism 
—would, in Great Britain, be brought about gradually and 
steadily, with the willing or reluctant consent of the governing 
class, but, at any rate, with its consent. Now, however, they 
have doubts ; they foresee a period of definite and determined 
reaction, of calculated attacks on both the political and the 
industrial liberties of the working class; and, accordingly, 
they feel it necessary, not, indeed, to preach “the class war,” 
but to recognise its existence, and to explain the danger of 
ignoring the ‘‘ oceanic moral tide” of industrial democracy 
which the counter-revolutionaries of to-day vainly dream of 
rolling back. 

The indictment divides itself naturally into two parts. A 
moral indictment and an economic indictment. The latter 
seems to us to be much the more successful and convincing 
of the two—as presented by Mr. and Mrs. Webb. It is possible, 
of course, to draw up a tremendous moral indictment of the cap- 
italist system, whether it be regarded from the point of view either 
of its principles or of its results ; and we do not know that the 
moral case has ever been so fully stated as in this volume. 
But the effective statement of a moral case involves a certain 
community of ideals and standards, as between reader and 
writer, which is not always present here. From the point of 
view of the average unregenerate reader the case is sometimes 
weakened by the introduction of idiosyncratic judgments which 
may produce more irritation than conviction. Few readers, 
we suppose, will accept, for example, the definition which the 
authors seek to impose upon us of the difference between “‘ good 
manners ” and *‘ bad manners.” The suggestion that Socialism 
is good manners and capitalism bad manners seems not only 
rather fanciful and far-fetched, but an actual misuse of language. 
It is perfectly true—to use Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s own simile— 
that to attempt at a dinner-party to seize all the good things 
on the table would be a breach of manners, but it does not 
follow that if those ‘* who are sitting down with us to eat at the 
world’s table ’’ seek their own private profit, they are guilty 
of a breach of “‘ good manners ” in any sense in which ordinary 
men use that phrase. At bottom, the analogy may be sound 
enough, if we are thinking in terms of Utopian moral standards; 
but most of us are not, and therefore are not impressed. 
** Manners” is a term which implies social contact ; it refers 
solely to the convenances of social life. To call a man a liar to 
his face at your dinner-table or his, is bad manners; but to 
describe him in his absence as untruthful is not bad manners— 
whatever else it may be. In short, ‘‘ manners ” is an artificial 
term which has nothing whatever to do with morality, and 
as used by Mr. and Mrs. Webb it seems to us to strike a false 
note. Still less convincing, as it seems to us, is their ascription 
of the evils of brothels and of petty gambling, of money-lenders 
and of alcoholic excess, to the capitalist system. We can 
think of no reason why, in even the most completely collectivist 
state, men should not still want money and wine and women 
and liberty to “ back their fancy.” If the Socialist State is 
to consist of puritans or ascetics it is safe to say that it will 
never exist at all outside North America—nor there. The 
moral case against capitalism remains, but we do not think 
it is that sort of moral case. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s statement of the economic case 
against capitalism could not easily be bettered. They admit 
that in the first half of the nineteenth century capitalism did 
probably more good than harm, but they argue that it has 
outlived its usefulness; and the argument, as they state it, 
appears to be conclusive. Some people may object to the 
remedy, but none can deny the disease. ‘‘ Free competition ” 
no longer provides any effective check either upon quality or 
upon price, for in most of the staple industries ‘“ free com- 
petition ” has ceased to exist. The consumer is at the mercy 


of trusts and rings which not only fix prices but which 
deliberately limit output, and, in some cases, actually destroy 
commodities which the consumer needs in order to create a 
partial scarcity. So long as free competition exists the con- 
sumer is reasonably assured of an adequate supply of com- 
modities at the lowest profitable price; but, once effective 
competition is eliminated—as it is being eliminated in industry 
after industry, especially since the war—that assurance 
disappears altogether. We must pay for our petrol or our 
sewing cotton whatever prices the combines choose to fix. 
Nor can we even discover whether it is the right price by 
examining the profit and loss accounts of the producing firms, 
If a combine can sell a million articles at a shilling each and 
make a profit of £11,000 it will do so, rather than sell ten millions 
of the same article at sixpence each and make only £10,500 
profit. From the point of view of the interests of the public 
the second alternative is very greatly to be preferred, but so 
long as “ profit’ is the determining factor in production it is 
the first alternative that will be chosen. This example, though 
imaginary, is by no means fantastic ; it is typical of what is 
happening every day in almost every industry ; and it illustrates 
the fundamental inadequacy of the motive of “ private profit ” 
as a guarantee of the interests of the consumer or of the nation 
as a whole. The old political economy taught that the way to 
increase the wealth of a nation was to “ let each member of it 
make himself as rich as he can in his own way.” But 
nowadays this basic assumption is seen to be without 
foundation. 


The world no longer believes that if every person without 
exception, capitalist or wage-earner,’ rigidly pursues his own 
pecuniary gain—and even pursues it with knowledge and wisdom 
—this will necessarily coincide with the greatest aggregate pecuniary 
advantage of the nation as a whole. We know now that personal 
and corporate interests not infrequently conflict, even within the 
sphere of pecuniary gain; the individual may make a profit by 
all sorts of manipulation without rendering service ; whole classes 
may live by mere tribute . . . There is no such “ invisible hand” 
as Adam Smith romantically suggested, always guiding the 
dictatorship of the capitalist, even without his being aware of it, 
so that it promotes the economic welfare of the community. 


.In many cases, indeed, the exact opposite is true. 
** Sabotage ’’ always injures the community, but often it may 
serve very well the pecuniary interests of the individual work- 
man or the individual capitalist. 

But the failure of ‘* capitalism *’ goes much deeper than that. 
It has ceased even to provide a means by which the competent 
may be distinguished from the incompetent. In the old days 
a great fortune accumulated by a competent father was apt 
to be soon lost by an incompetent son. But the invention of 
the joint stock company changed all that. Nowadays, organ- 
ising brains, for the most part, gain salaries, not profits; and 
the sons and grandsons of the great ‘“ captains of industry ” 
grow richer instead of poorer by delegating their authority 
to an expert staff and devoting their own energies to idle amuse- 
ment. The selective principle has thus ceased to operate. 
Most of the industrial capital of Great Britain is now owned 
by ‘“‘ sleeping partners,” who, so far at any rate as they are 
capitalists, contribute nothing whatever to the process by which 
their income is created. Affluence is no longer correlated 
with ability, any more than it was in the feudal days when 
landed property was almost the only kind of fixed property 
that existed. 


But the fundamental point of all is that capitalism, as 
we know it at present, is palpably incompatible with political 
democracy. Of this there has been a stupendous illustration 
during the past four years. No Government dare refuse the 
unemployed their “ dole” and a pretty substantial dole. Yet 
it is obvious that the whole system of doles is utterly 
demoralising to the recipients and intolerably burdensome to 
the taxpayer. It is politically impossible—under the franchise 
of 1918—to fall back upon the old plan of starvation and 
* deterrence,” and we shall, therefore, inevitably be driven 
to inaugurate public employment on a very large scale. The 
only alternative to the granting of the “ Right to Work or 
Maintenance” is the restriction of the franchise—which we 
need not anticipate. 

Capitalism does not meet the needs of the consumer ; it 
does not meet the needs of the wage-earning producer ; it does 
not secure efficiency in productive processes (witness the 
scandalous inefficiency of the coal industry) ; it is incompatible 
with political democracy ; and it leads to an exaggeration of 
** booms ” and “ depressions ” which inflict incalculable suffering 
upon millions of electors. It has utterly failed to solve the 
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MEN WOMEN AND GOD 


A Discussion of Sex Questions from the Christian 
Point of View. 


By A. HERBERT GRAY, M.A., D.D., author of * The 
Christian Adventure,”’ with an Appendix on “* Some 
of the Physiological Facts "’ by A. Charles E. Gray, 
M.D. (Ed.). Crown 8vo. 4s. net, paper 3s. net. 


Contents: Knowing the Facts; Comradeship; Love; Falling 
in Love and Getting Engaged; Our Moral Standards; A 
Man's Struggle; Prostitution—A Chapter for Men; A 
Girl's = Days; Involuntary Celibacy; The Art of Being 
Married; nhappy Marriages; The Influence of Social 
Conditions; Forgetting the ings which are Behind. 


STUDIES IN THE TEACHING OF THE 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


By A. W. ROBINSON, D.D., Canon of Canterbury. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, paper 2s. net. 


A simple and illuminating book suitable for private and 
corporate Bible study. 


EVERY-DAY RELIGION 


By E. S. WOODS, M.A., author of “* Modern Disciple- 
ship and What it Means,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Contents: The Problem of Living Together; Sharing Life; 
Christianity and Work — Money — Thought — Beauty — 
Recreation—Sex—Health; The Root of the Matter. 
_ “He makes Christianity a living force, a great adventure, a promis- 
ing proposition, not a dead creed. No one can read this book 
without being stimulated to some effort.”—Aberdeen Journal. 
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GREECE AND TURKEY 
By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 18/- net. 


A new, revised and enlarged edition of the standard book on 
—— and Turkish problems. The text-book of the Lausanne 
onference. 


LAUGHTER FROM A CLOUD 
By the late SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 21s. net. 


Essays, poems, stories and miscellanea by the well-known critic. 
With several illustrations. 
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on the Psychology of Holiness, -. "97 and Health. 
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net. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
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er ee by the author. 18/- net. 


FICTION 
NINE OF HEARTS 


By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 6/- net. 


If “ Nine oF Hearts” does not go some way to attain for Miss 
Mayne the public she merits, the fault will not be hers nor that of 
her work. 
The very title has a characteristic subtlety. “ Nine or Hearts ”— 
the lucky card; nine stories about nine women’s hearts; nine 
“perfect etchings’ of feminine character. 
Critics have compared Miss Mayne’s work to that of Jane Austen, 
of Ibsen, of Tchekhov, and (of ~ of Henry James The 
enealogy seems a little complicated. t_were, maybe, at once 
Sher and simpler to say that a story by Miss Mayne is not like 
anything else, except perhaps another story by the same author. 


SWEET PEPPER 


By GEOFFREY MOSS. 7/6 net. 


An indiscreet narrative of an English girl’s adventures in post- 
war Budapest. A novel for those who like a little pepper with 
their sweetness. 


walonstable’s Monthly List 
for February contains an article by Ethel Colburn Mayne 
on KATHARINE MANSFIELD, and a portrait specially 
drawn by Anne Estelle Rice. 
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problem of industrial stability. It closes down woollen factories 
and boot factories at the very moment when hundreds of 
thousands of men urgently need boots and shirts. It stops 
building when hundreds of thousands want houses. In short, 
it does not work. The motive of pecuniary profit, however 
desirable and necessary it may be in itself, has in fact 
proved insufficient to stimulate that industrial | activity 
which is demanded by producers and consumers alike. The 
unemployed bootmaker wants work and needs boots, but 
because the machinery of capitalism has broken down 
he can get neither; and he is so far divorced from the 
instruments of production that he cannot even make 
boots for himself. But he has a vote; so the taxpayers must 
support him in idleness. His claim is clearly indefeasible. 

All this, of course, does not necessarily lead to “ the national- 
isation of all the means of production, distribution and 
exchange.” Collectivism, in that wholesale sense, is much less 
popular now, even in the Labour movement, than it was ten 
years ago. Western industrial civilisation has not yet created 
the machinery, or even a satisfactory example of the machinery, 
by which “ nationalised” industry might be efficiently con- 
ducted. Nor, as things stand, is it at all clear where the demand 
for any general process of “ nationalisation ” is to come from. 
Even the railwaymen, for example, have nothing very obvious 
or certain to gain from the nationalisation of the railways. 
Doctrine apart, it would seem that what we really want is a 
large supply of men like Henry Ford, who can pay far higher 
wages than anyone else and yet produce an article so efficient 
and so cheap as almost to defy competition. But that, 
obviously, is no solution ; for the Fords of the world are few 
and of that few only an insignificant number can, under any 
system, gain an opportunity of proving their worth. Even, 
however, if we can discern no completely satisfactory alternative, 
it is necessary to recognise the fact that the capitalist 
system as we know it to-day has broken down. If it is to be 
mended, it can be mended only by very drastic modifications. 
More probably it will be replaced by some other system which, 
though it may not increase production, will secure a better 
distribution of the product, and thus stabilise demand. Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb’s book does not offer a cut-and-dried solution 
of the problem—indeed, no cut-and-dried solution, we believe, 
is yet possible—but it states the problem more effectively 
than it has ever been stated before. The waste and immorality 
and failure of modern capitalism are set forth in what seems 
to us a quite unanswerable indictment. And if there is no answer, 
then, clearly, it is time the world began to seek for practical 
alternatives. We may dislike and distrust the idea of 
** nationalisation "°—but what else ? 


SPECIOUS PLEADING 


Neighbours Henceforthh By Owen WisTER. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


To Mr. Owen Wister it is all very simple really. After 
travelling in the devastated battle areas of France in 1919 and 
again in 1921, he reached the fourfold conclusion that France 
was not militaristic, not idle, not well off, and that the policy of 
American isolation was wrong. As a matter of fact he had 
really approached the whole problem with these convictions 
pretty well fixed ascardinal points on his chart, but in Neighbours 
Henceforth he is concerned to bring them resolutely home to his 
fellow-Americans as the fruits of close and dispassionate 
observation. 

He is one of those composed writers with a knack of making 
their readers feel that, somehow or other, they are being brought 
to see life steadily and see it whole : the flow of candid argument 
runs so smoothly, the anecdotes are so apt, and the general 
sentiments are—well,so unexceptionable. (When Mr. Wister tells 
us how “bribed idlers . . . marched through London streets in 
small mean processions . . . their flags and faces all one piece of 
ignoble discontent,” we aren’t surprised to learn that when he 
met, in the streets of Thann, a May Day labour demonstration, 
its trumpets blew in his ears “a thin false brass music.”) A 
fairly numerous class, these suave generalisers, often novelists by 
training, are frequently honoured by the grateful subscribers to 
circulating libraries with the title of “ publicist.” 

Now it is impossible here to deal with all the issues of war- 
guilt, national character and international economics raised in 
this book, but it is worth looking at the self-portrait which it 
contains of Mr. Wister as an observer and student. “ Let us 
talk and reason moderately,” he says, “and try to keep our 
heads if we can.” Exactly. Well, it is all very simple. Take 
the Germans, for instance: between Noyon and Roye he finds 





a broken signpost with the word Zur on it. “ Three letters of 
the alphabet put together,” as he comments. “ The wrecks of 
homes and fields were the Huns’ work, but this was their speech, 
They had intended that German should be spoken here in the 
future.” Even so might a German Mr. Wister, discovering an 
A.S.C. traffic sign in Poperinghe, exclaim that the British planned 
the culture-conquest of Flanders. And the next “ Hun words” 
that Mr. Wister finds are over the grave of a German soldier 
near Roye. “ Hier ruht in Gott...” he reads, and forthwith 
comments: “ In what God, in whose God, was he reposing?” 
And, quoting some German war-writings of 1914-15, he has to 
distort their grotesque rodomontade by the schoolboy device 
of translating the words literally in their German grammatical 
order! And then, in 1919, he was standing in Belleau Wood 
with a young American officer ; noticing a pair of bony German 
feet sticking up out of the mud, he reflected how not so far away, 
**they had chased Attila and his Huns away in 451,” while now 
his friend’s “‘ Pennsylvania feet had been chasing another 
Attila and his Huns away in 1918; and here were the feet of a 
Hun that hadn’t been able to run off.” A pleasant jibe. 

During his travels, the author strove hard and wisely 
to combat the growing hostility between the American troops 
and the French population ; much of the first part of Neighbours 
Henceforth is taken up with recounting his many and uphill 
conversations on this topic. He was indefatigable. In front of 
Amiens Cathedral, in the Rue de Rivoli and the Place du Havre, 
even above the roar of the Métro., he could be heard arguing, 
explaining, pleading, with a schoolmaster’s self-control, with 
**doughboys” whose frank (and certainly very stupid) criticisms 
of the French had roused his missionary spirit. He was at 
pains also to urge the begetting of large families upon several 
French citizens, his valet, his chauffeur, and a young bridegroom 
casually encountered in Meaux. Yes, Mr. Wister is first, last, 
and all the time, an almost too good American. Indeed, how 
wistfully redolent of a Bostonian tradition his Francophile 
musings sometimes become. Here he is, overhearing a snatch 
of talk between an old French cook and a young American soldier 
below his room : 

While I shaved . . . I comprehended everything that her tawny 
voice had said without words. She was much more than herself; 
- she was her race, her continuous history, ancient France, where 

Caesar had been, and Roland, and Diana of Poitiers; France, 

whose basking shores the Latin and Greek Mediterranean caressed. 

In her syllables and between them, laughed quietly the long- 

memoried Mediterranean which had known the Argonauts, and 

Salamis, and the keels of Cleopatra, and had heard old Triton blow 

his wreathéd horn. .. . 

And so the very sweet and very Sparkling Moselle, through 
page after page, runs on. Harmless in itself perhaps, but it 
reflects a specious habit of mind, more dangerous even than the 
cold sharp edge of native French logic. One wonders what 
Maurras would make of it. 

However, we all have our moments of doubt and hesitation. 
And one night Mr. Wister himself, after a long talk with a 
military policeman, who mistook him for a “ social-evil guy,” 
experienced one. Suddenly, just as he fell asleep (one knows 
these instants of quite horrible clarity of vision), a terrifying 
thought swept over him: “ Can I,” he wondered, “ be getting 
to look like a philanthropist?” His readers will know exactly 
what he meant. H. M. 


IDEAL PORRIDGE 
Keats. By H. IA. Fausser. Secker. 6s. 

There is a characteristic medieval story of a young girl who, 
dying before her bridal day, was found, when they laid her out, 
to have been wearing beneath the richness of her outward dress 
a shirt of hair. Not unlike is the shock of contrast that strikes 
the reader who discovers under the radiant sensuousness of 
Keats, moods of haunting distaste for the world of phenomena 
with all its misery, for the poet’s life with its ineffectual 
dreaming as his longing grows for a closer union with some 
deeper reality. The development of this strain of idealism 
is Mr. Fausset’s theme—from its first faint utterance in Sleep 
and Poetry and the immaturities of Endymion to its climax in 
the induction to the revised Hyperion, where 

He put himself into harmony with the creative mind of the 
universe, he entered the Kingdom of Heaven; his human soul 
in its passionate love rose above the elements of force and the 
frailty of the flesh. In such a balance lies the only hope of the 
world. 

In Endymion with its admitted allegory of the quest of the 
poetic soul for union with Absolute Beauty (in spite of the 
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“profound and intolerable lapses” from transcendentalism 
which pain Mr. Fausset extremely by their ‘ sugary squalor ”’), 
there is a real need of some such key as is given here. One 
may abominate symbolism as violently as Dr. Johnson—* I 
had rather see a picture of the dog I loved than all the allegorical 
pictures in the world”; one may feel that only the fine moments 
of this most unequal poem matter; yet without some intelli- 
gible framework the whole remains too wild a chaos of 
incoherence. 

But on the Odes and Tales Mr. Fausset is less serviceable ; 
he resents the common preference for them, part of the common 
view of Keats as an artist for art’s sake. Even The Eve of 
St. Agnes and Lamia border too closely on the “ haunts of 
prettiness and sentimentality”; the Ode to the Nightingale 
likewise has its “element of sentimentalism,” while “ the 
Odes To Psyche and On Melancholy are metaphysically rather 
a relapse than an advance.” These things, for Mr. Fausset, 
are perfect in their way, but only in their way; they should 
rank, like Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, as splendid 
Juvenilia, “displaced, but not discredited, by something 
greater ’’—the induction to the recast of Hyperion, the crown 
of all his work. There death stayed him; the promise that 
he would do with perfect mastery what Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley and Byron only rarely accomplished, was destroyed ; 
and, its morning blasted, there followed “* the long and indolent 
noontide ” of the nineteenth century. 

From the point of view of idealist metaphysics, this may 
serve; but to make such a point of view the supreme and 
almost the only criterion in judging poetry is grotesque. This 
strain of idealism is an interesting part of Keats as the hairshirt 
is an interesting part of the medieval lady. But, surely, neither 
is supremely important ; indeed, in some of the letters of his 
last year Keats himself shows definite signs of reverting to his 
earlier, more earthly mood. 

One has only to look at the sort of criticism that this pre- 
occupation with philosophy involves. Thus, Mr. Fausset objects 
to the end of Lamia because “‘ the destruction of Lycius is an 
intolerable denial of reason. It is falsehood alone that truth 
kills (would it were!), and Lycius should only have been the 
more vitally alive for being freed from the poison of his delusion.” 
What is the use of arguing what “ should have” happened if 
men were perfectly reasonable, when nine-tenths of the tragedies 
of life and literature turn on the fact that they are not? Keats 
was himself fascinated by the sinister loveliness of his own 
creation, as Virgil had been by Dido long before; either poet 
had conjured up a spirit fairer, almost, than he had the heart 
to destroy; and if they sacrificed rigid consistency to the 
strength of their own feeling, logicians may lament, but not 
lovers of poetry. Who cares if the Ode on Melancholy is 
“ metaphysically a relapse”» ? And why the “ long and indolent 
noontide ”’ of the nineteenth century? If Mr. Fausset must 
crab a whole age because it does not happen to have shared 
his spiritual exercises, surely there are more plausible terms 
of reproach for the era of Browning and Arnold and Meredith 
than “indolent” ? 


Thus wit, like faith, by each man is applied 
To one small sect, and all are damned beside. 


One is reminded of the legend that Mr. Bernard Shaw was only 
reconciled to the poetry of Keats by discovering that Isabella 
contained a denunciation of capitalism. 

Surely great poetry is a more lasting thing than the transient 
fashions of metaphysics, and wider than the conventicles of all 
our casual creeds. Human beliefs and human morals change ; 
but human emotions, in comparison, endure—and, with them, 
poetry. One may appreciate Keats, whether believing in 
absolute Beauty or in absolute Ugliness or in no absolutes at 
all. It is hard to believe that a philosophy of life, even in the 
least specialised sense, “is the whole concern of a great poet”; 
still less is it the whole concern of a competent critic. Views 
or prejudices about life as a whole any person not half-witted 
must have to some degree, and poets like the rest; but with 
them it is more like the irritant piece of grit round which the 
oyster secretes the pearl than the pearl itself; and a fragment 
of common flint seems often to serve as well as a piece of the 
authentic Philosopher’s Stone. Homer has outlived his gods ; 
they are few to whom Milton seems to justify God’s ways; 
and one might as well hang oneself as read Shakespeare for his 
Philosophy. 

And so we share but half-heartedly Mr. Fausset’s irritation 
= the youthful Keats feeding on the sensuous beauty of 
~wature and “ Nature’s vulgarity” (whatever that may be), 

With the refinement possibly of an epicure, but too often 
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with the appetite of a gourmet”—({presumably the writer 
means “gourmand,” since “gourmet” is the same as 
“‘epicure”); and while we possess the poems he wrote, 
Mr. Fausset is at liberty to prefer the poems he should and 
would have written. F. L. Le 


A NEGLECTED VICTORIAN 


The Life of George, Fourth Earl of Aberdeen, K.G. By Lapy 
Frances Batrour. Hodder and Stoughton. Two Vols. 
£2 2s. 


Lady Frances Balfour has been successful in presenting a 
portrait of her hero—a proud, silent and honourable man. Lord 
Aberdeen has suffered unduly from the passage of time, and is 
now known only as an incompetent Minister, who mismanaged the 
Crimean War. But his ill-favour with historians is due, not so 
much to the wars he got us into, as to the wars he kept us out 
of, while the name of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe is honoured 
wherever Englishmen lie. 

Aberdeen represented Toryism in its most enlightened form. 
Born in 1784, he passed his boyhood at the feet of two highly 
doubtful mentors, Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville, but he succeeded 
in picking up for himself an ideal of culture those two untiring 
parliamentarians could never have taught him ; Mr. Pitt lacked 
the time and Lord Melville the education. He became a good 
scholar both in the dead and living languages, excavated in 
Greece and chatted with Alfieri in the vernacular. When, after 
an adolescence passed amidst the most captivating scenery 
of the Continent, he returned to Haddo, he took his estates 
seriously in hand, planted in the course of a lifetime some 
fourteen million trees, and turned his barren acres into a com- 
paratively smiling prospect. On all subjects he was open- 
minded. He was a Repealer before Peel, a consistent supporter 
of Catholic Emancipation, and a super-Castlereagh before and 
during the Congress of Vienna. He should have earned the 
undying gratitude of his countrymen for keeping them out of 
war on two occasions, with France over that grotesque outburst 
of imperial prudery the Affaire Pritchard, and with America 
over the Maine and Oregon boundary dispute. In each case 
the war would have been for all practical purposes about nothing, 
which does not mean that Aberdeen did not have to exercise 
mind, energy and patience and incur considerable unpopularity 
to keep the peace. Yet there was an element of weakness in 
Aberdeen, which accounted for the two great disappointments 
of his life. He mismanaged the Disruption crisis in the Church 
of Scotland by falling into the clutches of a singularly sterile 
lawyer called Hope, and then was finally dragged by wicked men 
into the ghastly masquerade of the Crimea. But Sebastopol 
may be said to have been written on his heart, and in his failure 
he was more noble than most politicians in their hour of 
triumph : 

Lord Aberdeen in the long tenure of his estates had built many 
new churches, manses and schools, and had great pleasure in these 
estate improvements. The manse of Methlick was about this 
time rebuilt on a new site and in a better manner. The parish 
church was old and dilapidated. “I leave that for George,” said 
his father, when his attention was drawn to the bad condition of 
the church. This was very unusual conduct on his part, and the 
reason was never suspected even by those who knew him best, till 
after his death, Then his papers disclosed his belief that he was 
debarred from his privileges as a heritor and a Churchman, because 
“thou hast shed blood abundantly and hast made great wars ; 
thou shalt not build an house unto my name, because thou hast 
shed much blood upon the earth in my sight ” (1 Chron. xxii. 7, 8). 


How few Prime Ministers have ever felt thus for the victims 
of their sins and negligence ! 

Lady Frances Balfour writes frankly about her subject. She 
avoids the strains of tedious panegyric, and hence she achieves 
a biography in merit far transcending the current commodity. 
In the two chapters dealing with the Disruption of the Church 
in Scotland, she writes, indeed, with deep and long-digested 
knowledge, though it must be admitted that, when embarked 
on the uncharted seas of European politics, her criticism is apt 
to become too simple-minded. Thus to say that Guizot had, 
like Lord Aberdeen, “ a rigid standard of public virtue,” is not 
only to state the opposite of the truth, but also to prove that 
the writer has no knowledge of politics as practised under the 
July monarchy. No doubt Lady Frances is merely repeating 
Aberdeen’s impression. But then Aberdeen enjoyed the 
English diplomatic privilege of always being wrong about the 
internal politics of other countries. Thus the fall of Charles X. 
came as a complete surprise to him, not even the formation of a 
Polignac ministry having caused him a moment's disquiet, 





Then, again, though he made at the time good resolutions about 
not believing in the permanence of Louis Philippe, he soon 
forgot the lesson and was astonished, “ when after seventeen 
years of peace the King of France fell suddenly and completely 
and the Guizot ministry was impeached.” Incidentally, Guizot 
resigned at the critical moment, and this loss of nerve was 
among the precipitating causes of the Revolution of February. 
No doubt the collapse of the July monarchy was a surprise to 
others besides Aberdeen, but, nevertheless, had he ever dropped 
in on John Stuart Mill, de Tocqueville might have told him 
something to his advantage. 

In the pages devoted to the 1830 Revolution, Lady Frances 
quotes a memorandum from the Duke of Wellington, which in 
its complete absence of vanity and desire to “save face” 
should be ever before the eyes of more petty-minded politi- 
cians : 

We can decide whether we will act without assembling the 
Cabinet or without waiting for the opinions of any of our allies, 
There are some bitter pills to swallow: the cockade ; the appar- 
ently verbal but in fact real and essential alterations of the Charter ; 
the act of placing it under the sauvegarde of the National Guard ; 
the tone assumed by Lafayette. However, the best chance of 
peace is to swallow them all. If we don’t quarrel with them, they 
must set these matters to rights, or quarrel among themselves or 
quarrel with us. Any one of these would be better for us and 
for the world than that we should at this moment quarrel with 
them.” 


The Duke was not a Foreign Office man, and in the course 
of a busy life had picked up a lot of information about Foreign 
politics. 

Aberdeen was never a popular man with the crowd. By 
nature reserved, domestic misfortunes—he mourned the untimely 
death of two wives and five children—drew him still further 
into himself. But to know him was to love him. His tenants 
and neighbours learned to appreciate his services to Scotland as a 
model landlord, while in his public life he gained the undying 
affection of persons as different as Queen Victoria and Mr. 
Gladstone. But,unfortunately for present happiness and future 
fame, he formed, in an evil moment, a coalition with the Whigs. 

F. B. 


A LIFE OF DANTE 


Dante, the Man and the Poet. By Mary Braprorp WaiTING. 
Illustrated by Ascanio Teautpi. Heffer. 9s. 


In one sense Dante is definitely of his time, the last of the 
medievalists, moving in a world of outworn theories and dead 
conceptions. In another, he is of no time at all, being a mystic 
concerned with the next world, and the problems of sin and 
suffering which have always troubled thinking men. The first 
exponent of his writing, Boccaccio, is trustworthy enough as a 
guide, and the author does well in ignoring the clever people 
who have found another Dante of the same name in Florence, 
made Beatrice into an abstraction, and otherwise upset tradition. 
For the general reader the outline supplied, though inclined to 
sentimentalism, will do very well, and it includes an interesting 
account of the various portraits and recent celebrations. The 
quarrels of Guelphs and Ghibellines do not excite much partisan- 
ship to-day. They were mixed up with obvious motives of local 
vengeance, and Dante himself was a fighting man, a great hater 
as well as a great lover. He had views about a united Italy, but 
he never was good, we think, at forgiving his enemies. Horace 
Walpole called him “a Methodist in Bedlam,” and there 1s 
something lacking, to an English sense of humour, in a writer 
who puts people he dislikes in a hell of his own making. We 
prefer Rabelais’s vision of retribution, with Cicero as a fire- 
kindler and Pope Julius as a crier of pudding-pies. Some of the 
punishments Dante devised for his enemies are as fantastic as 
the strangest freaks of Gothic art. All the three parts of the 
Divine Comedy end with the word “stars”; but they hold a 
good deal of this petty world as well. , 

Dante was remarkable as a pioneer in the vernacular, a point 
duly illustrated by reference to his De Vulgari Eloquentia. He 
has been Durante, the “ lasting one,” in his literary repute, but 
alike in his own country and ours, there was a period when he 
was little thought of. We doubt, indeed, if any classic has made 
a steady advance with the reading public throughout the 
centuries. Milton, the obvious parallel to Dante, was for long 
ranked below Cowley. Shakespeare is not quite equal, perhaps, 
to the optimistic summary of his work given here. He had his 
periods of blank misgivings about the world, his pagan Lear, his 
Troilus and Timon. But his range is not narrowed, like Dante's, 
to an intensity of sorrow and pain. Chaucer, who admired and 
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translated Dante, was a much happier man, attracted, perhaps, 
by a temperament so different from his own. The great trilogy 
is long for the present race of impatient readers, and its climax 
is little read. The Vita Nuova is Dante not yet freed from the 
fashions of his time, and this makes it difficult to appreciate the 
amount of genuine feeling it contains. Translations, particularly 
those of Cary and Rossetti, bring the Italian nearer good English 
than most foreign classics, and the author has made a good choice 
of effective passages. She seems a little afraid of discovering 
Dante’s weaknesses. Shelley’s love for Antigone in a previous 
existence was explained in a letter to John Gisborne in 1821. 
Did he also write the same words to Leigh Hunt, whom the 
author mentions as his correspondent ? Sedat, from Lamenta- 
tions, I., i., has been printed twice for sedet. Neither of the 
persons mentioned as the child of Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue is a 
likely candidate for that honour. Recent research points to 
Oriental sources for his imagery; so he may, after all, be 
gratified by his use of Isaiah to be Dante’s guide and the 
Christian teacher of Statius. 


MASKS OR FACES? 


Taken from Life. By J. D. Berresrorp and E. O. Horr#. Collins. 
10s. 6d. 


The close collaboration of writer and photographer is a develop- 
ment not to be ignored, but it has hardly yet reached the stage 
at which it becomes of artistic interest. The artist has no real 
control over the camera, and in spite of the most ambitious 
ingenuity, its productions seldom evoke any response of the 
sesthetic kind. When its possibilities are restricted to the 
purely objective recording of facts it may produce valuable 
evidence, but even from this point of view it may be questioned 
whether the increasing stylishness of the photographic portrait 
is not a decadence from the involuntary sincerity of the daguerreo- 
type. 

Certainly Mr. Beresford might justly repudiate any charge of 
attempting to sentimentalise the types of low-life so cunningly 
presented by Mr. Hoppé. He simply records the facts, so far 
as they could be discovered, which must have gone towards 
moulding the features of the mask, posed like an enigma, at the 
commencement of each life-story. He does not pursue the 
ultimate secret, unless, indeed, we believe that there is anything 
ultimate in the statement that the type of “ failure ’’ was an 
** unstable adrenal type.” The writer has aspired to the insen- 
sibility of the camera, and though fortunately coming short of 
it, he does so far succeed as to permit himself certain lapses of 
taste : 

Dick had his hand trodden on by a horse when he was sixteen 
and died of lock-jaw. The doctor ought to of took his hand off 
at once, instead of which he tried to make a job of it; and Dick’s 
end was not a peaceful one—all twisted up he was; you never saw. 


Nothing, one feels sure, could be more distant from the writer’s 
real relationship to his sitters. The apparent snobbishness of 
this conjunction of educated and uneducated idiom is due to 
his deliberate avoidance of emotional effects. A bee in the 
bonnet is always bemusing, and Mr. Beresford has more than 
one in these sketches, though the one that buzzes loudest is his 
renunciation of the romanticattitude. We doubt if the sociologist 
would regard his substitute with a great deal more enthusiasm; 
to him the imaginative sympathy of the honest novelist 
must be of more value than the very restricted observations 
Mr. Beresford has here permitted himself. 

Four of the seven characters are picturesque in a sordid sort 
of way. Only two are likely to rouse any admiration, and the 
remaining figure stands out with the wildness of a genius or a 
madman. Franz was a musician and a drug-fiend, who in 
moments of intoxication produced a music unintelligible to 
normal ears, but which, it is suggested, may have conformed, 
none the less, to a system we should consider valid could we key 
ourselves up to it. Josiah Dean finishes an easy favourite, on 
the strength of his portrait as well as his biography. He might 
have been a poet if he had not had to scare birds at seven years 
old and take regular work at ten. He wrote an autobiography 
in rhyme which shows spirit, and this same spirit forced its way 
out in trivial creations which were all his life as a cab-driver 
permitted. 

A final essay applies Einstein’s relativity theory to an analysis 
of our social standards of value, and concludes that we shall 
be “within sight of finding a method in sociology” when we 
admit that our own beliefs are not the sole legitimate ones. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The Handbook of Palestine. Edited by Harry Cuartes Luxe, 
B.Litt., M.A. (Assistant Governor of Jerusalem) and Epwarp 
Kerra-Roaca (Assistant Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Palestine). With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Sir Herserr 
SamvueE., G.B.E., High Commissioner for Palestine. Macmillan, 
12s. 

This book, issued under the authority of the Government of 
Palestine, is very well done. The historian, the ethnologist, the 
student of religions, the naturalist, the politician and even the mere 
tourist—each will find in it much to interest him. Here and there 
there may be facts which are out of date, but for that the editors 
cannot justly be blamed; events, as they plead, will sometimes 
move faster than the printer. At this moment Palestine is on the 
threshold of a new era of development. It is necessary, as Sir Herbert 
Samuel says, to go back to the time of the Crusades for a change so 
fundamental as that which is involved in the ending of the Turkish 
Administration and the substitution of a British Mandate. All the 
chief problems—religious, political and economic—with which the 
country is now faced, are touched on in this book. Their difficulty, 
of course, is enhanced by the Arab-Zionist conflict, and it will evidently 
need the utmost patience and skill on the part of the administration 
to regulate the questions of immigration, education and land tenure 
and development in such a way as to make a real Palestinian nation. 
Meanwhile, both those who approve and those who disapprove of 
the Balfour Declaration can read the official Handbook with profit. 
It shows that the administration, though it may not be above 
criticism and though its success may not be assured, has at least 
made a creditable start. 


Egypt—Old and New (A Popular Account of the Land of the Pharaohs 
from the Traveller’s and Economist’s Point of View). With 
many engravings, nearly 50 coloured plates and a map. By 
Percy F. Martin, F.R.G.S. Allen and Unwin. 2ls. 


Mr. Martin has all the art of the superior guide-book writer. He 
discourses very agreeably on the geography and history, the social 
and economic problems of Egypt. He takes us up and down the 
Nile and into the desert, to ancient Thebes and Memphis and modern 
Alexandria and Cairo and Suez and Port Said—in which den of 
iniquity, itis gratifying to learn, “‘ new churches for many persuasions, 
arguing increased godliness (never very pronounced) among the mixed 
inhabitants, are under construction.”” Caesars and Sultans, fellaheen 
and engineers, the cotton crops, the railways and the Gezira Sporting 
Club—on everything you can think of he has an appropriate word 
to say. In the dangerous field of politics Mr. Martin walks delicately ; 
he displays a pride in all that Britain has done in the past, and may 
do in the future, for Egypt, together with a somewhat guarded 
sympathy for the ideal of Egyptian independence and an abhorrence 
of Zaghlul Pasha and other “firebrands.’”” We need not quarrel 
with this prudent attitude ; the book is not a propagandist treatise 
—nor, indeed, a treatise of any sort. It is a traveller’s talk from 
which the stay-at-home may gain a useful smattering about the 
country that Napoleon called the most important in the world. 
The publishers’ wrapper for once tells the truth in describing the 
coloured plates as beautiful. 


Casanova, Adventurer and Lover. By Josep Le Gras. Translated 
from the French by Francis Srevart. The Bodley Head. 
12s. 6d. 

There is no excuse for writing a silly book about Casanova. It is 
stated on the wrapper that we are here given for the first time in 
English “‘a complete and vivid picture of the man and his adven- 
tures.” In truth this impressionist volume is incomplete without 
being vivid. Those who have read Casanova’s memoirs will find nothing 
they did not know before, while those who have not read them will 
receive no indication as to what they are to expect. Casanova was an 
extremely interesting and complicated character, and an intelligent 
exegesis on the nature of the man, and the extent to which his peculiar 
mixture of sentimentality and variety enabled him to describe his 
adventures truthfully would make extremely interesting reading. 
But M. Le Gras is neither scholar nor interpreter, and there seems no 
reason why his book should have come into existence. Even those 
who hope to be entertained with a little potted bawdry will be 
doomed to disappointment. The translation is as undistinguished as 


the original. 


Ermytage and the Curate. By A. M. Cocswett. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

A singularly misleading title. It seems to foreshadow, if anything, @ 
farcical tale in the manner of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse. But unexpectedly 
the taste grows bitter, and the book turns out to be a satiric account of 
life as it was endured at the British bases in France by the “other 
ranks” of the Labour Corps. Mr. Cogswell has a noisesome dose of 
reality to administer to stay-at-home patriots (especially female), 
clerical recruiting-sergeants, war correspondents, and other such dis- 
credited romantics of the late war. But he sugars his pill with the 
customary English coating of humour, and even if this sometimes 
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OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922, 22s. post free; Drinkwaters’ The 
Pied Piper, printed for private circulation, 1912, presentation copy from the 
author, {10 10s. ; Drinkwaters’ Abraham coln, 1st Edition, rare, £7 10s. ; 

Gautier’s Works ‘‘ Mad. de Maupén,” etc., Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s. ; Bernard 
Shaw’s Dramatic Opinions, 2 vols., 1916, 258.; Widowers’ Houses, rst Edit., 1893, 
3 38.; Quintessence of Ibsenism, 1891, rst Edit., 30s. ; Three Plays for Puritans, rst 
t., 1901, 258.; Le Clercq, The Enchanting Mysteries of Kathleen Carter, rst 
Edit., 1912, presentation copy from the author, {2 2s.; D. H. Laurence, The Rain- 
bow, rst Bait, 1915, £5 ros.; Irene Osgood’s Servitude, illus. Edit., 21s.; Wilfred 
Blunt’s A New e, 1st Edit., 1889, 258.; Joyce Ulysses, rst Edit. 1 of 150 
price on application ; Mumford’s Orien ugs, {2 28.; Voltaire’s Candide, 
with so illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 6d.; Whymper’s Scrambles in the Alps, 1871, 308. : 
per’s Travels Amongst Great Andes, 1892, 21s.; Conway’s Alps from End to 
ht 25s.; Gotch’s The English Home from les I. to George IV., 308. ; 
Masefield’s Tragedy of Man, rst Edition, rare, {7 78.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor 
Coronatorum, 14 vols., {12 12S., 1902-1915 ; Anderson's Constitutions, 1769, £3 35. ; 
Burke’s Limehouse Nights, 7s. 6d.; Burke’s Twinkletoes, 7s. 6d. ; Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, rst Edition, 13s.; Ru y’s Titled Nobility of 
Europe, last Edition, 1914, 428., for 6s.; Soldier Songs by Patrick Macgill, signed, 
limited Edition, 1917, 10s. 6d.; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. 
Cruikshank, 1826, {10; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, 
Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, fat ; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., £12; Heptameron, 
trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 5 vols., privately printed, {3 1os.; Sterne’s 
Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols., {2 2s.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 
6 vols., L.P. only 250 done, £6 6s.; Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi Press, 
£3 158.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, £2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 
H vols., £7 78.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; send also for cata- 
. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere try me. I am the 
most expert book-finder extant.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 





BOOES.—who's Who, 1922, new, 228. (cost 42s. net): Dic- 
tionary of National Biography and Supplements, 23 vols., thin paper, 
£21; Burton’s Arabian Nights, illustrated, 17 vols., £17 ; Voltaire’s 
dide, so illus., r2s. 6d. ; Kendrick’s Handwoven 2 vols., ilius., £5 58. ; Bain, 
Indian Stories, 13 vols., {13 ; Morley’s Collected Works, 15 vols., £15 ; Pepys Diary, 
by Wheatley, ro vols., £7; Stanley Weyman’s Novels, 21 vols., Pocket Edit., 
£3 138. 6d.; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Heptameron, 5 vols., privately 

ted, £3 78. 6d.; Casanova’s Memoirs, 2 vols., illus., 358. (pub. £3 38.) ; Irving's 
and Criminals, 4s. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.); Whistler’s Etchings, 50s.; Reign of 
Terror, 2 vols., 558. ; Litchfield Antiques, Genuine and Spurious, 25s. ; Geo. Borrow’s 
Works, 6 vols., 358. Books wanted (3,000) ; list free. Libraries purchased. Baxter 
Prints and Le Blond Ovals wanted.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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= A Question for the Thoughtful. 


HL 


When last year the famine in Russia 
claimed its thousands of victims, the world 
responded to the call for help, and many 
were saved even when they had reached 
the last extremity. This year the same tragedy 
threatens many who so far have escaped. 
Already stories of cannibalism are reaching 
Relief Workers on the lonely outposts of 
Buzuluk. “You brought life, and hope re- 
turned to us,” writes a group of Alexievka 
peasants. 


DARE WE FAIL THEM NOW? 


Gifts of money and clothing are urgently’ © 
needed to complete the work. : 


GIFTS OF MONEY should be sent to FRIENDS’ 2 
RELIEF COMMITTEE (Room 5), 10 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4. 
3 Gifts in Kind (Clothing, Soap, etc.) should be sent to 
yd Friends’ Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, London, = 
C. 4, 


Co-operating with the Russian Famine Fund and the “ Save 
the Children Fund” in the “ All-British Appeal” for the Famine = 
in Russia. 
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= 
7 
= PROVISION FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


a For how many weeks after death will the sum 
F payable under your Life Policy suffice to maintain 
: 
| 








your family? Is your life adequately insured? 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 
SEE CR ee 








A NEW VOLUME OF BELLE LETTERS. 


PERFUMES OF EARTH 


By L. M. H., Author of “ The Spell of the East.” 


AN IDEAL GIFT BOOK. 
Bound in attractive vellum boards, giltlettered. 3/6 net, by post 3/9 net. 
“ Poetical Prose written in elegant and polished phrasing.” 


LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 7, PATERNOSTER, ROW, E.C. 


EXHIBITION. 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
7a Grafton Street, London, W. 1. 
Exhibition of an important private collection of the earlier 
paintings of 
AUGUSTUS JOHN. 
Open daily till February 24th, 1o—5; Sat., 10—1. Admission 1s. 6d. 
(including catalogue and tax). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORKER, recently on monthly political review of high standing, 
seeks interesting work. Has thorough knowledge of international, 
political and labour questions, sub-editing, research work, translation 

(French and German, acquired abroad), office organisation. Excellent testimonials.— 
Apply Box 844, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
































ELIABLE WOMAN seeks post as housekeeper to lady or 
gentleman. Middle-aged; g cook; economical. Excellent references. 
—Box 843, NEw STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2, 


RESSMAKING.—MapDamE Iris, The Yellow Shop, Westmorland 
Street, New Cavendish Street, W. 1. Smart and orignal gowns at r easonable 
prices. Each dress is specially thought out and made becoming to the face 

and figure of the wearer, Embroidered gowns from five guineas. Material made up. 


ORM CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
Secretary, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. 1. 











EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1 
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heightens his effects, it may sometimes mask his irony too effectively 
to the reader without first-hand knowledge. And what a pity that he 
does not record the spoken word in a less bowdlerised form; he surely 
had great opportunities, and our armies in Flanders deserved well of the 
etymologist. 

Of course, it may be argued that Ermytage, a schoolmaster, and 
Seymoure, the curate, were not typical rankers of the Corps, that only 
their class and previous life gave them their grievance, and so on. But 
what really mattered was the subtle demeaning of the mind under the 
mixed tyranny and futility of that base-camp life. And that was 
essentially the same for men of all types. There, in the end, is Mr. 
Cogswell’s main theme, and he develops it with considerable skill, 
describing (and the hints may be useful for the unhappy Ermytages 
and Curates of the next war) devices for retaining a bed in hospital, 
“‘wangling” a clerking job, unfavourably impressing a medical board, 
and generally acquiring the technique of the “old soldier.” Captain 
Stephen Gwynn has written an effective foreword. 


Francis Bacon. Selections with Essays by Macautay and S. R° 
GARDINER. Edited by P. E. and E. F. Marneson. Clarendon 
Press. 3s. 6d. 


These selections include twenty-two of the Essays and as many 
extracts from The Advancement of Learning, two passages from the 
New Ailantis (The Stranger’s House and Solomon’s House) and the 
character of Henry VII. The full number of essays is fifty-eight. It 
would not be true to say that all are equally good, but the editors 
have been forced to omit some which are as magnificent, wise and 
tersely sententious as any they reprint. For all that this book of 
selections is thoroughly worth buying. The personal estimates of 
Bacon by Ben Jonson, Fuller and William Rawley (the last from a rare 
book, Resuscitatio or Pieces hither to sleeping of Francis Bacon with 
his Lordship’s Life, 1657) are interesting. Rawley says of Bacon 
in conversation, that ‘‘ he was no dashing man as some men are ; 
but even a countenancer and fosterer of other men’s pasts.” Ben 
Jonson says that “‘ the fear of every man that heard him was lest he 
should make an end.” Thomas Fuller, that “ he and his servants had 
all in common, the men never wanting what the master had, and 
thus what came flowing in unto him was sent flying away from him, 
who in giving of rewards knew no bounds but the bottom of his own 
purse.” In private life Bacon was Aristotle’s ‘‘ magnificent man.” 


Common-Sense Theology. By C. E. M. Joap. Fisher Unwin 
£1 Is. 

This treatise, Mr. Joad tells us, is not about God, but the Life-force, 
which is non-omnipotent, non-inevitable and amorally purposive 
(whatever that may mean to human beings). In a series of dialogues 
he develops his postulates: this is his credo: “‘I conceive of the 
Universe at first as being simply material. It is chaos .. . devoid of 
force and purpose. . . . Into this Universe at some time or other, and 
for some purpose which I am unable with certainty to define, there 
appears ... the Life-force. ...” This Life-force contends with 
matter, which it does not create, by grouping Matter into conglomera- 
tions and mind: the resistance of Matter is free will, and the uncon- 
scious under propulsion in the mind is the source of progress, inspira- 
tion—even of an immortality without a conscious ego—all actuated by 
this Limited God, to whom “‘it is essential man should be kept in 
ignorance, as otherwise he would rebel against the soulless Force.” 
This is neither a new nor a clear metaphysic. Mr. Shaw may be 
interested in his disciple’s Pauline elaboration of the Life-force, as a 
trinity, into a force which is ‘“‘outside matter ’’—Matter homogeneous 
and moveless, and Mind that proceeds from the Life-force. 


THE CITY 


HIS week it seems to have dawned upon the general 
investing public that there is some sort of trouble going 
on in Europe, and there has been a considerable falling 

off in business with a slight decline in prices. After the last 
account, which taxed the resources of stockbrokers to the utmost, 
a breathing space is rather welcome, so long as it does not mean 
a long period of depression which, however, is unlikely in some 
sections of the markets, for the spirit of speculation is clearly 
abroad again. The mark and franc pursue their descent, which 
is fast becoming steeper. Paradoxical as it may appear, French 
disquiet leads to higher prices in London for certain stocks, 
for in their anxiety to get out of the franc, astute investors in 
France purchase stocks quoted in Paris which also possess a 
market in London, thus obtaining for their francs securities 
which can later on be turned into sterling. The rubber market 
is perhaps the firmest of all on account of the strength of the 
price of the commodity itself, which is now nearly 1s. 6d. per Ib. 
for spot deliveries and, Mincing Lane people tell me, will go to 
1s. 8d. Rubber shares are probably most immune from the 


effects of European politics. 
* * 


I have not met one person in the City who is not convinced thata 
tremendous blunder was made in not closing immediately instead 


of belatedly with the tentative offer of the United States in the 
matter of our debt to that country. The vehemence with which this 
opinion is expressed in the City finds no echo in the daily Press. 
The difference between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law 
seems to be that the former always does the wrong thing, and 
the latter never does the right thing. Mr. Baldwin, too, has 
been far from tactful in his references to the American public ; 
what he said was probably true, but when you are dealing with 
a creditor who can demand at a few hours’ notice enormous 
payments which you cannot possibly make, it is seldom wise 
to tell him the truth about himself; and, one has merely to 
survey the present state of Europe to realise that there is some- 
thing to be said for the American point of view. If the Govern- 
ment were prepared to make a big effort to pay off the American 
debt, it could do so wholly or in great part by calling up all 
dollar securities held by British citizens, paying them full 
market value in sterling, and thus securing the necessary means 
of payment—in other words, converting a dollar loan into a 
sterling loan. It would be a big effort, but would work ; the 
present situation, like the war, calls for big efforts, but, unfortu- 
nately, such efforts are not consistent with tranquillity at the 
moment, and are not taken until they are about two years 
too late. 
* * * 

In the Times, on Monday last, prominence was given to a letter 
from Mr. Geoffrey Drage, written on behalf of the Denison 
House Committee of Public Assistance, designed to show “ the 
disastrous effect of the vast increase of expenditure on direct 
public assistance on our staple industries.”” The two depart- 
ments of ‘“ Public Assistance’ which have raised the ire of 
Mr. Drage and his influential co-signatories are Education and 
the Poor Rate,and the main example given is that of Bolckow, 
Vaughan and Co., the great coal, iron and steel concern, which 
last year, for the first time in its history, did not pay a dividend 
on its ordinary shares. We are informed that, whilst in 1914 
the burden of the Poor Rate per ton of finished steel produced 
by the company was 5.17d. per ton, in 1921 it was 3s. 2.03d.; 
and that the education rate burden had risen from 6.83d. per 
ton in 1914 to no less than 6s. 2.9d. in 1921! This last increase 
looks, and is intended to look, staggering, and it supports the 
request in the letter referred to that employers and employed 
in the iron and steel trades should give their support to the 
petition which the Denison House Committee is about to send 
to the Prime Minister asking for inquiry and reform, “‘ with a 
view to the promotion of efficiency and the elimination of waste 
in the expenditure on public assistance.” 

* * 7 


This appeal and the particulars of Bolckow, Vaughan and 
Company’s burden appeared in the Times on Monday ; by one 
of those coincidences which only happen in real life, there was 
advertised in the Times of the following day a prospectus of 
Bolckow, Vaughan and Co., offering £1,000,000 of 6 per cent. 
debentures at the high price of 99} per cent., and so convincingly 
did this prospectus prove to the public the great prosperity 
of that company, that despite the relatively low yield, the whole 
issue was over-subscribed in a few minutes. The prospectus 
gave a list of the company’s annual profits, which showed that 
for the financial year ended June, 1914, they were £258,214 
and for 1921 they were £363,977. It is indeed true that for the 
year ended June, 1922, the profits fell to £74,631, but the 
prospectus hastened to add that, in the years 1921 and 1922 
‘**the company suffered severely from the prolonged miners’ 
strikes and the unparalleled depression in the coal, iron and 
steel trades.” Apparently, therefore, the fall in the profits 
was not wholly due to the waste of money on education. Any 
thinking person would soon see the fallacy of comparing the 
burden of the education rate per ton of finished steel one year 
with the rate per ton in another year, without stating the pro- 
duction of each year. If, in one bad year, through Labour 
trouble or trade depression the output was halved, the local 
rates payable by the company would not be changed ; and if 
in a very bad year production was reduced to a few thousand 
tons, it would be possible to prove that the education rate, 
the directors’ fees, or subscriptions to anti-waste organisations 
represented a fabulous amount per ton. On ignorant people 
the impression derived from the letter in the Times would be 
that the education rate had increased nearly twelve-fold since 
1914, viz., from 6.83d. per ton to 6s. 2.9d. per ton in 1921 ! It 
is surprising and saddening to find among the signatories follow- 
ing upon that fallacious statement the names of former chairmen, 
vice-chairmen and present members of what used to pride itself 
on being the greatest educational authority in the world, the 
London County Council. A. Emit DAVIES. 
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: LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S BANK 
S. 
v LIMITED. 
id 
aS ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 
th Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, E.C.2. 
us 
se 
“ AUTHORIZED CAPITAL ... --» £33,000,000. 
e- PAID-UP CAPITAL ... ... £9,003,718 | RESERVE ... ahi ... £9,003,718 
‘ WALTER LEAF, Chairman. 
H Sir MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER and ROBERT HUGH TENNANT, Deputy-Chairmen. 
ill JOHN RAE, Chief General Manager. 
ns ——— 
a BALANCE SHEET, 3lst DECEMBER, 1922. 
he LIABILITIES. ASSETS. £ s« d. 
u- Capital se a & Coin, Bank and Currency Notes and Balances 
ie Authorized ‘i er £33,000,000 with the Bank of England 3 .. $2,031,272 17 2 
rs £ s. d. Balances with, and Cheques in course of 
1,414,198 Shares of £20 collection on, other Banks in the United 
each, £5 paid .. 7,070,999 0 0 Kingdom .. i aa ne ee 10,469,741 4 0 
| 1,932,728 Shares of £1 Money at Call and Short Notice .. -» 19,816,166 9 8 
er each, fully paid -- 1,932,728 0 0 Bills Discounted - - - .. 69,327,504 15 5& 
mn ———_—_—_— 9,003,718 0 0 Investments— £ s. d. 
ne Reserve .. ee a in “ 9,003,718 0 0 War Loans and other 
ot Current Deposit and other Accounts, in Securities of, or 
cluding provision for Contingencies .- 280,820,291 16 3 guaranteed by, the 
t- Notes in Circulation in the Isle of Man .. 14,316 0 0 British Government 
of Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. .. -. 9,923,238 7 9 (of which £1,203,677 
id Rebate on Bills not due... ae is 262,325 10 9 is lodged for Public 
: Accounts, and for 
° the Note issue in 
h PROFIT AND LOSS. 
‘d £ a a the Isle of Man) .. 52,795,660 ll 8 
Net Profit for the year, in- Colonial Government . 
4 cluding £519,708 5s. 0d. Securities, British 
d brought from year 1921... 2,407,729 11 2 a Soe 
3 From this the following appro- ritis Rai way De- 
i priations have been made:— ooey = Stocks and a 
Interim Dividends (less other investments .. 2,598,500 4 9 
“ Income Tax) paid in , ’ ——_———————_ 05,904,108 16 5 
ie August last .. .- 600,223 10 3 London County West- 
od Bank Premises Account 200,000 0 0 minster and Parr’s 
re Rebuilding Account .. 150,000 0 0 —. Bank Limited— 
d Contingent Fund ers 300,000 0 0 “fully A Shares 
Final Dividends (less Income Tax) payable ‘ oe A, 1,080,000 0 0 
2 lst February .. .. .. «. @20,08017 6 oe pent Shares, | {Se 
e ri < s , C ee 
Leaving a Balance to carry forward .. 536,585 3 5 Ulster Bank Limited—_. 
199,881 £15 Shares, 
£2 10s. paid - 1,911,362 1 3 
id - ————————-_ 2, 991,362 1 3 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts 106,326,009 3 10 
re Liability of Customers for Acceptances, 
- PR pee —~ as per contra Re 9,923,238 7 9 
0 nk and other Premises (at cost, less 
t. amounts written off) os aa - 3,905,658 0 2 
y £310,185,113 15 8 £310,185,113 15 8 
le 
WALTER LEAF, JOHN RAE, Chief General Manage 
M. C. TURNER, Directors. J. E. JACKSON “Cha rye he 
- R. HUGH TENNANT. } : 
. : : AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
~ Returs recived from the Branches Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury, Lombard Street and Bartholomew Lane, and with the Certified 
e have v ed the Cz i and and Bills Di ted at Lothbury, Lombard Street d Barthok y Lane e Cash « e Bank o 
22 We have examined the “Securities held against Money at Call and Short ‘Notice, ona have vale i ee of the Bank Go Bak & Depend. 
rs’ ‘ We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up 80 as to exhibit a 
Tue and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the books 
rd of the Company. 
| TURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO., 
ts KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & Co. | Chertered 
ry adits ; PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., hartered Accountants. 
he ONDON, 16th January, 1923. STEAD, TAYLOR & STEAD, Auditors. 
ar sere air — ~~ =) 
'0- HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN” SUITS, OVER OASTS, SPEECHES, ADDRESSES.—Service to Speakers 
ur COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list rendered through POST. Sequence of NOTES prepared on Social, Political 
al - or send garments for free estimate—LoNDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “E”), _._ OF Religious Subjects for SPEAKERS’ own amplifying, or Suggestive 
f 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. ery Meg y= — in extenso.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMovUR, Elocutionist, 446 Strand 
1 st E . London, 
nd 
ey 
ns 
ile 
be QUALITY MADE UNDER 
ce 
It AND FLAVOUR ss 
” : ID 
we See the name CADBURY on every iece EAL CONDITIONS 
if of Chocolate 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 








HE BRITISH FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
offers a Prize Fellowship of {100 to assist the holder to carry on research 
in Arts during the year 1923-4. The Fellowship is open to all members 

of the International Federation of University Women.—Full particulars may be 
obtained from the SECRETARY, British Federation of University Women, 92 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 1, to whom applications for the Fellowship must be sent in by Feb- 
ruary 20, 1923. 

EE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE FOR LADIES. 


Expert dening instructions, all branches, in lovely old manor gardens, 
Home life; hockey.—PrIncIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 





ARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE.—Three 
Entrance Scholarships, value {30.to £60, on the result of an Examination to 
be held in June, 1923, for girls between the ages of 12 and 15. Application 

to be made before March 24th.—Full information may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, Harrogate College. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; moderg 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories, 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work. Pros. 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

w. ay W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. ids Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information coqmaaing Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


E48 LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
Untversiry Courses In ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 

Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and c en with marked 

effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “‘ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 

net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
: Mr. ArntHuR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 











TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Wel 
qualified staff. Principal: Taeopora E. CLarK. 


|. eer —A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WarpEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W.14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


T. GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational] 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

—— is delightfully situa in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 

NCIPAL. 


T. MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Wide train service for day-boarders. Fee from {9 a term,.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College. 














T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
tr Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


[RRA TIONS — Special feature made of high-grade Transla- 

tions by English expert from and into German literary, classical, financial, 

economic, industrial and technical subjects. Correspoudence conducted.— 
TRANSLATOR, Room 27, Camomile Street Chambers, E.C. 3. 


"[ PERWRITING, duplicating executed. Good work. Quick 
deliveries.—FREEMAN’S BUREAU, Brookside, Knaresborough. 

















YPEWRITING of any description carefully and promptly 
executed. Translations undertaken.—Mrs. BRANDEIS, 82 Petherton Road, N.5. 


TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED. 
RR PQUrReD for the month of August, 1923, for the use of a 


summer school, a college, school, hostel hotel or large country house, pre- 

ferably, but not necessarily, near the sea, with facilities for tennis, etc. 
A well-arran: school with a good proportion of single rooms (not dormitories) would 
suit.—Replies, stating situation, accommodation, terms, etc., to SECRETARY, Fabian 
Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


EST HAMPSTEAD.—For sale, Freehold House, well built, 

detached, non-basement; 3 reception rooms, billiard or morning room, 

7 bedrooms, dressing room and usual offices. Excellent garden ; con- 

servatory. Room for garage. Electric light. Possession at end of March.— 

Apply < sae ox 840, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway 
ondon, W.C. 2. 


O LET.—June-August, nr. Crystal Palace, furnished, detached 


non-basement house, 3 bed, 3 sitting-rooms; garden.—Write Box 842, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


O LET.—Furnished or unfurnished. Single rooms and sets of 
rooms, Service and meals as required.—24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W, 2. 




















URMisaED FLAT till June; 2 sitting, 2 bedrooms, bath, 
Sane. Excellent cook left. 4} gns.—Flat 1, 28 John Street, Bedford 
ow, W.C. 1. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Princi: : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


, , 

MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK RoapD, GROVE PaRK, S.E.12, 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. Special care given to a 
few boarders.—Apply to the Principat, Manor Cottage, Aldridge, Staffs. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School effering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown 
Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicwoLts and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 


" I ‘HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
Trains young girls over 16 in Gardening and the care of Chickens, under a 
Swanley Trained Head-Gardener. Part time lessons ven in Dalcroze 

Eurhythmics, Greek Dancing, Music, Arts, Crafts, Literature and French if desired. 

Inclusive reduced fees.—Apply Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLits and the Misses 

MANVILLE. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


yf to CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—MRs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and a headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 
the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 

















O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Toz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year post free .... 308. od. 
Six Months , , ... 158. od, 
One Quarter , 4 ... 78 6d. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 


Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
First Class. ACCOMPANIED THROUGHOUT. Estb. 1900. 
Feb. 19th, Algeria-Tunisia, Feb, 19th,Italy, Mar. 13th, Morocco. Mar, 28th, Italy. 
April 17th. Spain and Tangier. . 
N. S. Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. . 
oe WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELtis. 
A* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341- 

















OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 guns. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs. MasstncHaM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 
ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
E Best locality, aaa Ga rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. ROGERS 
(Cookery diploma). 
THE QUIET OF THE SUSSEX DOWNS. , 
IRLING GAP HOTEL, near EASTBOURNE. Sea; mine 
hole Golf Course. Tariff on receipt of postcard or ‘phone Eastbourne 19194. 


— 
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